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Life of f ‘*The most popular and one of the most 
St. Francis charming books in France at the present time 
ee Every critic of any authority in Paris has 
of Assisi. written in praise of it. The book will attract 
By Paul Sabatier. interest in this country not only for its subject 
Translated from the 24 its style, but for the evidence that it faith 
French by Louise Sey- fully reflects the mind and ethical aspirations 


pee oT of the French people at this moment.”—New 
Wishes srt York Times. 


“For long, very long, nothing has moved me so deeply as this 
lofty and simple story.”—From ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


‘* A book which can hardly fail to be monumental. It may stand 
with Vilari’s ‘ Life of Savonarola.’"—The London Expositor. 


‘““M. Sabatier has sought to present Francis as he actually was, 
emphasizing the human side of his character. He has succeeded ad- 
mirably; better, we think, than any of his predecessors.”"— New York 
Examiner. 


“We have seldom seen so masterly and careful a criticism. It is 
a remarkable and excellent book.”—-The London Saturday Review. 


‘* A plain, intelligent, appreciative, thorough- 
ly interesting, and peculiarly inspiring story 
of the life of one of the most popular Ameri- 
can writers of his time. We are glad this 
life has appeared, and we hope it may have a 
| very wide reading. A first-rate book for any 
young man who has sense, susceptibility, and 
Illustrated, some inborn ambition to achieve and be of use 
in the world.”"—The Adrance. 


Josiah 
Gilbert 
Holland. 


A Memoir. By 
firs. H. M. Plunkett. 
12mo, 


“Tt is a beautiful tribute to one of the noblest men who have lived 
in our time.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


‘*The man and his work are admirably presented in this attractive 
velume.”—The Christian Intelligencer. 


“A singularly sweet, fresh, and earnest memoir, in which Dr. 
Holland’s career is set forth truthfully and honestly and from a right 
point of view.’’—Boston Herald. 


“Mrs. Plunkett has had at her command a wealth of material, 
and has made most judicious use of it. The result is a model biogra- 
phy, anda valuable and delightful addition to biographical litera- 
ture.”—Boston Advertiser. 
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portrait he gives is adequate and lifelike.”"— New York Trits 


‘Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s *] 
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has been prepared with so much care or wisdom. It is a work that ) 
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will be to many well-nigh indispensable.” 


‘The book in every way fulfils the anticipations that were aroused ¢ 


by the announcement of it, and is one of the great biographies of the 


day.” 
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* One of the most profound, schelastix 
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ever written.”— Chicago 
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“The author brings before us, and 
trates with peculiar clearness, the 
teristics of an extraordinary time; he gives us 
vivid and thoughtful sketches of the First Em 
pire and its stirring events 
of the aristocratic life of old France is 
attractive; his picture of the Revolution 
true and hfelike: his portraits of Napoleon 
and the Bonaparte family, and of most of the 
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Memoirs. 


Edited by Duc 
d’ Audiffret Pasquier. 
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leading personages around his throne, are well 
ready, 


designed.” — Edinburgh Review. 


** Memoirs which promise to be among the most valuable ever pub- 


ished concerning the Napoleonic period. Pasquier’s account of the 


“mpire is surely one of the best that any contemporary has left us 
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will be found rich in material concerning the imperial régime, and 
n portraits of Napoleon's family and associates."—The Atlantic 


Monthly. 
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** Since the record of Madame de Rémusat’s observations was given 
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» the world, no light so copious and searching has been thrown upon ) 
the Napoleonic era as is cast by this volume.”—-M. W. Haze_tIne in ‘ 


N. ¥. Syn. 


‘Among the recent valuable contributions to the history of the 
closing years of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century, none will hold higher rank than this."—N. Y. Press. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[ Pntered at the New an Ay A “sp -Office as second-class 
matter. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Publisher of the NaTIon.” 

When achange of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 


794, New York. 
Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Educational 


ConneEcTicoT, Litchfield County, Canaan. 
C4 NAAN ACADEMY, — CAMPING, 
boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 
mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, Cheshire. 
PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CON- 
NECTICUT prepares boys for Coliege, Scientific 
School. and Business. The one hundred and first year 
opens Sept. 19. paddress 
Rev. JAMES STODDARD, M.A., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, ‘bool for 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica 
tion neposeery. 
Mrs. 8S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTO: N’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 








CONNECTICUT, Simsbu’ 
Af tee* SEMINARY FOR GIRLS.— 
Cottage. Eeepenateey. English Courses, French, 
German, Art, M Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 
Connecticut, Washin 
HE RIDGE. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. eepqcially for Harvard and 
Yale. New weet age thful, beautiful location. 
Ww. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 


CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
c- MARGARE. T* S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary B. Hillard, Principal. 
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E:ducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


[4 SELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


MEN 
Suggests to rents seeking a good school, considera. 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

lst. Its special care of the heaith of growing girls. 

Resident urse, supervising work, diet, and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard: bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of stuc ay 

Boston = roximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four pepe course; in some things equal to college work; 
tn others planned rather for home and womanly life. 
Two studies required, and two to be chosen from a list 
of eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spe- 
cial students admitted if \ asa years old or over, or 
graduates of High Schoo 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self, ge hey mee ge limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not s inted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress- cotting. Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense Tor ‘school year, $500. 

Nabe illustrated catalogue address (mentioning the 
vation), 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

VASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Boarding and Day School. Cir |. ua 

certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. Welles A.B., 

Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto 

‘HE COLUMBIAN UNI VE RSITY.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, eg a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the Coll . Medical 
School the Dental School, the Law § e Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly- ‘Soho, School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Wasbingto 


ATIONAL Ketel SEMINAR A “oF 


“It is a liberal education to live of Was' ington. ” 





District oF COLUMBIA, Washington 
cy UNSTON INS TITUTE. FOR GIRLS. 
: 2926 and Ligne P Street, N. W. 
. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of "aati 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT. LL. B., Secretary. _ 





KENTUCRY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 
An English and Classical School for Girls. 
in the South. First-class in all its appointments. 
pares for Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. FranklinSt. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
-_ School for Girls. 
Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Sst year begins September 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 .N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
“Fifty- -third year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Oldest 
Pre- 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 


J/* W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF by pow 
Conservatory of America. 





Leadi 
Founded or Dr. Eben Tourjée. Cart FAELTEN, Director, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information. 
FRANK \V Ww. HALE, General Manager. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
A TSS CLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 8. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. Tenth year. fie 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 418 New bury Street. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3, 1894. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will beats September 25, 1894. 
AMY Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Kos 
R°: STON UNIT ERSIT Y Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL. Dd. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 7 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th year Seanad Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special bui wy Best ventilating obtainable. Fight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
iy R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
l Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge ge. 


Circulars. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 











MARYLAND, Catonsvil 
7. TIMOTH Y’S EW GLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. — 8: 
Miss M.C. CARTE Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MARYLAND, Hagersto 
EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art yoy phe .—A choice school for girls. 
Finest < climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty — 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. 
for Catalogue and Journal to C.'L. KEEDY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 
RS. WF. STEARNS? S HOME 
f School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

oy <4 of Technology is aspecialty. age ye is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially pA ve, and 
is very near the Institute. 
tion also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Removal to 86 Beacon St. 
R. HALE S SCHOOL 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 

Eeepenion for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
oe. Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
and ientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
s of nine or ten years of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
ms and shower-baths. 

Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE, 
5 Otis Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cone 
ONCORD HOME “SC "HOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
Ja \MES S. GARL AND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. } ae boys. * 

NAPP, § 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL’’—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowel 
7 YE ROGERS WALL SCHOOL 
GIRLS. 
Fuca Py UNDERHILL, M.A., 
~ Principal. 


FOR 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth t 
R. KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
NV OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers 
three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Libra- 
, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty- 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and tution, 
250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 


R. 
i School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howarid’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 


AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor PI., N.Y. 
The Rev. we. CLEVELAND Hicks, M.A., Headmaster. 


ASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
[ JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
/ Classical School. Allen Brothers. The tonty 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. ¥, 1804. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Business, and a useful life. Attention 
to character building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Tecsuays at ALLEN BROTHERS. 
Massac HUSETTs, Worcester. 
] T7ORC ESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. Tt. FULLER, Ph.D., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ww Tore ~ester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY 
demy.—Begins 30th year Sept. 12. 
entific, Business, 
sium. Athletic: 
influences. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHA W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys. Prepare s for College or Scienti 


fie School. Send for Catalogue. 
Vj ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
< State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As 
saying, hates mg and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practica Large equipment. Tuition free. 

For Catalogue, write t 
. E. Winewoum, A.M., Ph.D., 


President of Fac ralty. 


ACA- 
Classical, Sei 
Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
encouraged. Careful training. Home 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 








MICHIGAN, Houghton. 


MiNNEsoTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 reside mt, 

130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Langua 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offe ae 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERs, P. rincipal. 


Director. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
OARDING AND DAY 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan's. College-prepara- 

tory and Academic Courses. For circular, address 

GEORGIANA Ss. Woopsu URY, A A. B., Principal. — 

A ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 1%. Resident, native French and 

German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art, 

Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 

College for Women. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


SCHOOL FOR 


NEw JERSEY, Morristow n 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON 
School opens Sept. | 19. 
to President fF 


PREPARATORY} 
Inquiries may be addressed 
atton of Princeton College, or to 

J. B. Fine, Head-master. 





as NEW JERSEY, Summit. 
y 44: PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Elevation over four hundred feet; beautiful 
house and grounds; all departments; thorough prepara 
tion for college; high standards and best hethods of 
teaching. Opens September 
Miss annus S. Watts, Principal. 


NEW YorK, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street, 
7 | ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY'S 


Home and School. Highest Academic, Art, and 
Music al advantegs s. Circular on application. 





NEw York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





NEw YorkK, Newburgh. 
THE MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


NEW York City, 207 Broadway. 
] ETROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
4 Incorporated June, ING1. ABNER C 
LL.D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years. Morning division, 
¥ to 12; evening division, 8 to 10. For catalogues, ap 
ply to Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY 


| ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
4 SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 


THOMAS, 


NEw York City, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 


New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
MM SS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, P a nee, A few board 


ing pupils taken. Reopens October ¢ 





k:ducational. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sta. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON— 
F, _French and English School. Resident pupils. 
NEw YorK, Philmont. 
‘T. MARA’'S SCHOOL.—TEN 


x can be received as boarders. 


GIRL PY 


Charge, $280.00 


NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs. 
i MPLE GROVE SEMINAR a 
Regular and optional courses for Young Ladies; 
10 teachers; superior facilities for the higher sciences 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting. 40th year. 
CHARLES F. Dowb, Ph.D., President. 





NEW York, Staten Island, New Brighton 
/ Rk. HAWAINS'S TRINITY SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Prepares for college by individual sys 
tem, Students coached during summer for fall exami 
nations. 26th year begins Sept. 2s 
New York, Tarrytown. 
f°. ME INSTITUTE, A BOARDING 
and Day School for oo", will reopen Sept. 19. 
Miss M. W. Metcar, Principal. 


New York, 
M*s. PIT T s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 


154. Applications should be made early, 
New York, W Pe New Brighton, Staten Island 
*T. AUSTIN'S MILITARY BOARD.- 


wJ ing School. MERE a Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, D.D., 

Bishop of N.Y. Terms, $500. 

Rev. @. E. QUAILE, &.A. (Trinity College, Dublin), 
Headmaster. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
v AVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
fi. r, RoNALD McDona.p, B.A., Oxford (son of George 
MacDonald). 


OHIO, Cine innati, 16, 17, 1s Morris Street. 
y¥DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIKRLS— 


. English and French Day and Family School—re 


opens September 27. 

] TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
di Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





On10, Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Phila. 
IRYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A COl- 
lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu 
ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade 
mic year, will be sent on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
TISS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO 
RY SCHOOL’ FOR GIRLS “a ns Sept. 26, 184. Ad 
dress Miss FLORENCEBALD WIN, 





PENNSY LVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia 
‘7. LUKE'S SCHOOL. 
A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
CHARLEs H. Strorr, 
F. E. Mou.tos, 
Principals. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Factory ville. 
EYSTONE ACADEMY. 
A refined school home for both sexes. 
mountain air. Delightful Campus 
Thorough instruction. 


Pure 
Perfect sanitation 
Charges moderate. Send for 
F. M. Loomis, A.M., Principal. 


circular. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 

LI PEELDAYSBURG SEMINARY, 
Thorough instruction. Home comforta. 

tion healthful. Ad iress Mrs. -R. S. . Hite hoock. 


PENNSYLY. ANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. : . 

] ISS MARY E. STEVENS BOARI 
a ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approv ed” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn ovcutnies exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


Loca 


PENNSYLVANIA, . Phila: teiphia a 10 and 41 12: Spruce St. 
Wee GORDON" ROARDING AND 
Day School for Young I aon 
Liberal Education, with Preparation for College. 
French, Art, and Music. - 
rs. 


PENNSYLY yy, P hilade WAZ; Chestnut Hiil. 

] RS. COMEG YS AND MiSS BELL'S 
4 English, Seed h, and German Boarding-School 
Cor young ladies reo pens Gectober I 

Students prepared for College 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Jvuia R. TUTWILer, 
Assoctate Principal. 





Peswn : ¥ a, Philade tyhin 1350 Pine St. 
MS ANABLES ARDING AND 
Day Fosse for Young ey Estab. in 1848. 
Upens Sept. 26 





roa VANTA, Wheres. 3606 Powelton Ave. 

Mis BARDWELL'S HOME AND 

Day Seh ol will ndoatee Sept. 25, 1844. Limited 
number of boarding pupils. 












k:educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Willlamaport 


LY oreo Reg SEMINARN) fad 
Sexes. Regular and Elective Cours b> eos 





conferred. Fits for College. Muse, Art a 
guages specialties, Steam heat, electric leht, hoe 
comforts. Write for catalogue 

E. J. Gray, DD, President 


rt ‘De ISLaND, Providence, 26 ¢ als (Sts 


MESS MARY GC WHEELE RS PA 
paratory Collegiate, and Art School re oper ma Oh 
ber 2, ist. Certific ae admita to Brown Unteersity 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College 


Ane Departine nt. Art School pre 
studios Limited number of boarding p 


rr feasors in 


ares for Parts 





TENNESSEE, Nashville 
| ANDERBILT UNIVERSIT 
Next session opens September 1¥. Pull graduat 
as well as undergraduate courses Ten Fellowships 
for college graduates, Seven Departments 
Send for catalogue. 
Wits W AMS, Secretary 
TENN ESske, Franklin 
Vy/4e AND MOONEY'S 8S 
for Boys. — Fits boys for the leading Universiti 
ee rigid, instruction thorough, exp 
sonable. In writing for Catalogue, mentiot 


tise rea 


Virainia, Lexington 
l "IRGINIA MILITARY j 
Séth Vear. State Military, Sctentitic. and Tech: 
cal School. Thorough courses in general and ay pite et 
Chemistry and in Rnainee ting. Confers degree of gradu 
ate in Academic Course, also degrees of Rachelor of Sot 
ence and Civil Engineer tn Technical Courses. All ex 
pensea, inc luding clothing and tnctdentais, provide at 
rate of 686 50 per month, as an at vwruge f the four 


years, erclusive of owtft, New ets reqs rt Sepi 
Gen, SOOTT Sur Superintendent 
Virginia, Norfolk 
a > r , : + . . 
ORFULA ACADEMY FON BOYS 


di Prepares for Un. of Va. J. Ho Un, U.S. MiL and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Sctence 
Rorgrt W. Tourxsratst, BA. Principal 
a URGINTA, Staunton 
“LEY AN FEMALE INSTIT( TE, apply ¢ 
W. RoBERTSoN, Pres t 


~ Albany, N.Y Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Chotce of four courses of study for « . 








studies may be taken, or a fu liegtate course. } 
caialowue, address Miss FE. W. Born, Prt: 
OCA WOOD HOUS: fies or d ' 
« GREYSTONE , younger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family t jences. Refined surroundings 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N.J. 


Gymnasium 


Mascu Fie Art 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


Nineteenth year will oben October 1, 1804 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, fn 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and lr tive. Pring y ai instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, “. Tarbell, and Philip Haie 


‘Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), BR. L. Pratt (Modelling), G@. H. Monks, M.D 
Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 


allowed the free use of the galierles of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 
Miss FLIZARETH LOMBARD, Manager 


ROCKEORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Fall Term opens September 19, 1894. 
Classical and Sctence Courses. Excellent Preparato 


ry School. Spectally organized departments of Music 
and Art. ell-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymna 
siums, Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enabies 


catalowue address 


For 
Lock Box 10.  ANDE RS IN, Principal, 
Rockford, UL 


|OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1°50. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
shia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
‘or circulars and reports ARRIE to Principals, 

WONTZ SCHOOL P.O., PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


The chair of Physics and also the chair of Biology in 
the University of Texas, at Austin, Tex., are vacant. 
Applications to fill said chairs, with testimonials and 
references, should be Leas saad to F. W. BALL, Chair 
man, Fort Worth, Tex 

Salary of Physics, $3,000; of Biology, $2,000. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Virginia. 
Academic, Law. Engineering. Opens Sept. 1% 
For catalogue, address 


reduce expens 
SARAH F. 


students to 


G. W. C. LEE, President. 


VRCULARS of Best Schools, with Advice. 
C free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. . & Huyssoon, UNION 
ScHOOL Bu REAU, 2 W. 14th St., 
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MaAcMILLAN & Co.s NeEw Books. 





*‘ A Remarkable Book.’’ 


NOW READY. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By BENJAMIN Kipp. 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“Tt is a study of the whole development of humanity in a new light, and it is sustained and strong and vigorous throughout 
which invites the attention of our ablest minds, and which will reward those who give it their careful and best thought. 


evolution that has been published for a long time.*’—Boston Herald. 


“There is scarcely 
battle and turmoil, the running hither and thither of the age when we ‘ scarce 


. . . It is a profound work, 
Undoubtedly the ablest book on social 


a page in Mr. Kidd's book which is not full of suggestion regarding the social problem of our time, and it is not a little comforting in the 


ss our souls before we die,’ to find a writer who calmly applies the most recent 


posse: 
doctrines of science to modern society and life, and who is yet able to say that the future is hopeful and the prospect fair."\—Observer, London. 
“A book notable alike for originality and breadth, philosophical reasoning and literary attractiveness. ’—Chautauquan. 


“The volume .. . 


conducted through the strong, dignified, and courteous discussion. From a scientific point o'! 
) 


ent, 


owes much of its success to its noble tone, its clear and delightful o~. and to the very great pleasure the reader experiences as he is 


view it is the most important contribution recently made to bio- 





logical sociology.”’—Indepen 
i Just Published. 


A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. 


By Ernest F. Henpersoy, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin), Editor of ‘Select 
peng Documents of the Middle Ages” (Bohn). 8vo, cloth, Price, 
2.60 net. 


Primitive Civilizations; 


Or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic Communities. 
Simcox, author or “‘ Natural Laws,” etc. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


By E. J. 


Aspects of Modern Study. 


Being University Extension Addresses by Lord PLayrair, Canon Browne, Mr. 

OSCHEN, Mr. JoHN Mor ey, Sir James Paaet, Professor Max MULuEr, the 
Duke % ARGYLL, the Bishop of DurHam, and Professor Jess. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


Literary Associations of the English Lakes. 





By H. D. Rawns ey, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


LETTERS TO A COLLEGE FRIEND, DURING THE YEARS 1840-1845. 
Including an Essay on ‘‘ Death before Adam Fell.” By JoHN Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 
ALREADY. PUBLISHED. 

VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and 1883. By JoHn Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated with Frontis- 
piece in colour and 11 Photogravure Plates from drawings by the author. 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50 net. 





Now Ready. Vol. Ul. THE HOUSE OF FAME. THE LEGEND OF GOOD 
WONIEN, etc. 
The Oxford Chaucer. 


Complete Works of Grorrrey CHavcerR. Edited from numerous manuscripts 
by the Rev. WaLTerR W. Sxeat, Litt.D , LL.D., M.A., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In six volumes, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 
8vo, buckram, $4.00 each, net. 

Already Published. 
Vol. I. ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. [Minor Poems. 
Vol. I. BOETHIUS. TROILUS AND CRISEYDE. 
The remaining volumes will be published at short intervals during the pre- 
sent year. The complete set of six volumes is offered to subscribers at $17.50 net, 
yable strictly in advance. Payment in full must accompany each subscrip- 
ion. Subscriptions may be sent in through booksellers if the above conditions 
are strictly complied with. 


Fust Published. 


Children’s Singing Games. 


With the Tunes to which they are Sung Collected and edited by ALice B. 
Gomme. Picturedin black and white by Winifred Smith. Oblong 8vo, or- 
namental, $1.50. 

*,* Also two Editions de Luxe, limited; one printed on Kelmscott paper, bound 
in linen, $9.00 net. The other, printed on Japanese vellum, bound in vel- _ 
lum, $11 00 net. 


Children’s Singing Games appeal to every child who loves dance and ang 
and play, and to every elder who is glad to revive the pleasantest memories 0: 
childhood. Mrs. Gomme has carefully picked out of the innumerable variants 





the best and brightest versions of both words and music. 





VOL. 1. NEW 


THE NOVELS OF 


Translated from the Russian by ConSTANCE GARNETT. In seven volumes. 


Now Ready, Vol. 1., RUDIN. 


TRANSLATION. 


IVAN TURGENEV. 
16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25 each. 
Further volumes in preparation. 


“Mrs. Garnett’s version of ‘ Rudin’ reads, indeed, with all the charm and ease of an original work, and all true lovers of good literature will feel grateful to 


her for having so ably accomplished a difficult task *— Publishers’ Circular. 





Fust Published, 
Studies in Forestry. 


Being a Short Course of Lectures on the Principles of Sylviculture, delivered at 
the Botanic Garden, Oxford, by Joun Nispet, D.Oec. of the Indian Forest 
Service, author of ‘ British Forest Trees.*’. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 


Now Ready. Second Edition, 
The Friendship of Nature. 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By Maser OsGoop WriGasT. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page 
Plates Crown8vo $3.00 net. 

* There is something of tranquil refreshment about this little book, like a 
stroll in some quaint, old-fashioned garden, where sweet-scented flowers blow, 
and there is space and wide-branching trees, where gold-green sunshine 
strikes through on tangled grass. . . . Seldom has any one written of birds so 
airily—their frailness, their liquid notes, their whirling flights, all are here *— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Fust Published. 


Hints on Driving. 
Morey Kyieat, R.A Illustrated by G. H. A. Warts, Royal 


12mo. Price, $1.25 net. 


By Captain C 
Artillery. 


A New Novel. 
The Wings of Icarus. 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris between July 18, 188-, and 
March 26 of the following year. 
II. A Fragmentary Journal. 
III. A Postscript. 
By Lavrence ALMA TapeMA. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 
“Tt is a study of the inner workings of the human heart, and if the motives 
of a soul were ever laid bare, it has been done in ‘The Wings of Icarus. ; 
A good story, told in an intensely natural and interesting manner.”’- -Providence 





News. 


FULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. 


Price, 5 cents per number. Yearly subscription, 50 cents. 


*,* The leading article this month is the second of the series of papers by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, entitled ‘‘ Modern Views of Mysticism.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S proclamations 
are the voice of the nation declaring that 
the law must be maintained, and that 
all persons who set themselves against 
it will be swept out of the way, and out 
of existence if need be. It is probably 
useless to expect that the proclamations 
will keep all idlers out of danger, but 
those who put themselves in the line of 
fire hereafter will do so at their own 
peril. 








President Cleveland’s method of deal- 
ing with Gov. Altgeld is a model one. 
He wastes no time in arguing with him, 
or in defending himself against his 
attacks, but in a few terse sentences 
sets him before the country in his true 
light as the friend and champion of dis- 
order. Altgeld is probably as unconscious 
of his own bad manners as he is of the 
bad odor of his own principles; but boor- 
ish, impudent, and ignorant as he is, he 
can scarcely fail to wince under the treat- 
ment which he receives from the Presi- 
dent. He is probably unable to compre- 
hend that what gives the President’s 
words their crushing weight is the fact 
that American public opinion is in 
a solid mass behind them. The Pre- 
sident is speaking for the American 
people and for the preservation of their 
Government, and his words are suitable 
tothecase. Altgeld’s tirades are serving 
the useful purpose of showing to the peo- 
ple, not only of Illinois, but of all other 
States, the folly of putting the adminis- 
tration of public affairs into the hands 
of professional blatherskites, who are 
either too ignorant or too unprincipled 
to conduct themselves in accordance 
with the spirit of American institutions. 





A disheartening aspect of this trou- 
blous time is the cowardice of Congress- 
men at Washington. A few Senators 
have spoken out like men, but it has 
been impossible to get a positive ex- 
pression of opinion from any Representa- 
tive of standing. While the respectable 
press of the country is a unit in ap- 
plauding and sustaining the President, 
and while the great mass of the people 
are delighted and relieved at his firm 
attitude, Congress sits by shamefaced 
and cowering. The only resolutions in- 
troduced are the firebrands of Populists, 
and it is only the rule requiring their re- 
ference to a committee which saves us 
from incendiary speeches by our law- 
makers. If Congress had any men left 
in it it would have passed before this a 
joint resolution holding up the hands of 
the President and rebuking and warning 








The Nation. 


anarchists. But the anarchists have 
votes, and the most valiant Congress 
man, who remembers that election day 
is only four months off, runs away from 
the interviewer ina fright. This is not 
only contemptible but senseless. It 
takes a purblind demagogue, in the 
Washington haze which always distorts 
popular opinion, to think for a mo 
ment that there is a vote to be 
gained by anybody in crawling be- 
fore the anarchists. Everybody with 
the cobwebs out of his eyes sees that 
the men who are not afraid, like Senator 
Davis and the President himself, are the 
men whom this nation delights to honor, 
and that there never was so much public 
contempt for the trimmer who haws and 
hums and dodges when a national crisis 
comes. 





The dearth of convictions and courage 
among our public men has enabled Sena- 
tor Davis of Minnesota to reach fame 
and popular approval at a bound. He 
has simply done his duty and told the 
truth; but it is so long since anybody at 
Washington has had, ordared to avow,a 
clean-cut belief on any important sub- 
ject, that his action takes on almost an 
heroic quality. Especially is it so long 
since any one holding an elective oftice 
in this country has ventured to resent 
the orders of a demagogue labor leader 
with votes behind him, that Mr. Davis's 
dash of cold water into the face of that 
portentous person, ‘‘ President of 209 A 
R. U.,” is as grateful a surprise as a 
northwest breeze with the mercury at 
92. It is a pleasure to reprint his direct 
and pungent words: 

‘“*T have received your telegram. 1 will not 
support Senator Kyie’s resolution. It is 
against your own real welfare. It is also a 
blow at the security, peace, and rights of 
millions of people waco never harmed you or 
your associates. My duty to the Constitution 


and the laws forbids me to sustain a resolu- 
tion to legalize l:wlessness. The same duty 
rests upon yourself and your associates. The 
power to regulate commerce among the seve- 
ral States is vested by the Constitution in 
Congress. Your associates have usurped that 
power by force at Hammond and other places 
and have destroyed commerce between the 
States in these particular instances. You are 
rapidly approaching the overt act of levying 
war against the United States, and you will 
find the definition of that act in the Constitu- 
tion. I trust that wiser thoughts will regain 
control. You might as well ask me to vote 
to dissolve this government.” 


Out of a Senate where Republican 
Sherman and Democratic Call are vying 
with Populist Kyle in kneeling to riot 
ers and beclouding the issue, such lan- 
guage comes with double effect. It not 
only shuts the mouth of the man to 
whom it was addressed, but it is a stand- 
ing rebuke to the supine or truckling 
colleagues of the man who was not 
afraid to speak. We could hope that it 
marks the beginning of a new era, or, 
rather, a return to an old one, when 
Senators shall again have positive opi- 









nions and again have the courage to de- 
clare them 


A noteworthy feature of the situation 
is the hearty support which the federal 
executive receives from that part of the 
country where the State-rights theory 
was once carried to absurd lengtha The 
Herald has been interviewing the Gover 
nors of many States, and the most signi 
ficant deliverance is the one from Gov 
Stone of Mississippi: 


“This is a species of lawlessness that should 
and must be suppressed. I beartily approve 
the President's proclamation, and believe 
federal troops should be used to protect the 
lives and property of citizens of the United 
States in every instance where it is neces 


” 


sary. 

That the Governor represents public 
sentiment in that latitude is shown by 
the declaration of the Vicksburg Com 
mercial Herald that *‘ the South will be 
solid for law and order and the national 
government.” When the Governor and 
the people of Jefferson Davis's old State 
thus sustain the President of the Union, 
it is made clear that the spirit of na 
tionality has taken possession of the 
whole country 


It is an interesting circumstance that 
one of the federal ofticials who have come 
into collision with one of the mob gov 
ernors is anex-Confederate. Gen.‘ Jo" 
Shelby, who won his title by fighting to 
overthrow the federal government thirty 
years ago, is now United States marshal 
for the Missouri district. In that capaci 
ty he despatched a posse of deputies 
to the place where a lot of Debsites had 
seized a mail train, to release the train 
and preserve the peace. Gov. Stone, 
who seems ambitious of enrolling him 
self with Altgeld, Lewelling, Pennoyer, 
and Waite, immediately sent a protest 
against the marshal’s action as a bit of 
impertinence and an unwarranted inter 
ference with the authority of the State 
of Missouri. Gen. Shelby promptly re- 
plied that he was acting for and under 
the instructions of the United States 
Government, and he informed the Gov- 
ernor that if he desired any additional 
particulars, he should make application 
to the attorney-general at Washington; 
meanwhile he (Shelby) would continue 
to do his duty under the laws. The Gov- 
ernor concluded to content himself with 
“criticising” the attitude of the federal 
authorities. 





‘*It is the unexpected that happens.”’ 
Looking back ten or fifteen years, we 
behold an enterprise started in the 
vicinity of Chicago peculiarly in the 
interest of working men. It was not 
a charitable institution—quite the 
contrary. If it had been such it would 
have failed from the start, since it 
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appealed specially to independent, in- 
telligent, self-respecting men—men who 
scorn to accept anything that they have 
not earned. It was Mr. Pullman’s aim 
to offer to this class of men superior 
accommodations and more of the com- 
forts of life than they could obtain 
elsewhere for the same amount of 
expenditure, but to do this in a scien- 
tific and business-like manner, so that 
the investment should pay its own way 
and every tub stand on its own bot- 
tom. Gratitude was not looked for. In 
fact, it was not called for under the 
circumstances, but’ it was expected 
that the men drawn together by the 
superior civilization of the townof Pull- 
man would be of too high an order of 
inteliigence to insist, for example, that 
the company should build cars at less 
than actual cost, when the new dollars 
taken in would not replace the old 
ones paid out, or to refuse to ex- 
amine the company’s books to deter- 
mine the facts of the case. Of all the 
things that might be expected to hap- 
pen, this was the last. If the Pullman 
shops had simply been closed, as 
those at Detroit were, nothing would 
have ensued. There would have been 
no strike, as there was none at 
Detroit. Eut because the Detroit shops 
were closed in order that the Pullman 
shops might run a little longer at some 
rate of wages, the men at Pullman struck, 
and then the followers of Debs struck 
all the way to California. Nothing more 
unexpected could have happened. 





It is an astonishing revelation that 
Debs, the manager of the strike, was 
under treatment for dipsomania two 
years ago, and that it is a question 
whether he is at present entirely sane. 
The physician who treated him then 
says he was suffering from alcoholism in 
its worst form, and was a physical and 
mental wreck. He says that he tele- 
graphed to Debs a few days ago implor- 
ing him to stop, as the condition of his 
nervous system made him irresponsible 
for his own orders. That aman of this 
physical and mental condition should 
be able to paralyze great railway sys- 
tems, and throw several States into 
such a condition of anarchy that the 
President of the United States has to 
concentrate the regular army at the 
centre of disturbance, and issue pro- 
clamations for the suppression of riot- 
ing, is certainly the most extraordi- 
nary development of the labor prob- 
lem that the world has yet seen. It 
puts this country before the world as 
the sport of lunatics and madmen, and 
shows us what we shall come to if we 
continue to allow State governorships 
to be filled with Altgelds, Lewellings, 
Pennoyers, Waites, Stones, and McCon- 
nells, Popular institutions cannot long 
stand the strain of such bouffe gov- 
ernment as these creatures give us. 





One element in bringing Debs and 
his American Railway Union to their 
present dictatorial attitude is not clear- 
ly understood at the East. It will be 
remembered that a strike occurred 
on the Great Northern Railroad a few 
weeks ago, and was amicably settled 
through the efforts of a committee of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis business men. 
An incident which followed this settle- 
ment did not attract the attention which 
it deserved. The president of the railroad 
held that it was not bound to rein- 
state in its employ men who were found 
guilty of any criminal offence against 
the United States, who had maliciously 
injured the company’s property, or who 
had placed the lives of passengers or the 
property of the company in danger by 
abandoning trains. The question was 
submitted to the arbitrators,who decided 
that the agreement bound the road to 
reinstate and pay men then under arrest 
and awaiting trial on the charge of ma- 
licious destruction of property, men who 
had interfered with the running of 
trains, and men who had abandoned 
trains in inacessible places. This was 
the same thing as saying that the rail- 
road could exert no discipline over its 
employees, and it was entirely natural 
that Debs should think himself war- 
ranted in ordering railroads not to run 
Pullman cars when a committee of busi- 
ness men in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
had given such encouragement to the 
notion that employees might manage 
the property as they chose. 





California has been going through a 
long training in theoretical anarchism— 
so long and so thorough that the Port- 
land Oregonian considers anarchism one 
of the planks of the Republican plat- 
form in that State. Now practical an- 
archism has come. The State is in the 
hands of mobs at Oakland, Sacramento, 
and Los Angeles, and when the militia 
are called out to enforce the law, they 
side with the rioters and throw down 
their arms. Logically they ought to do 
so because, if the mobs are simply seeking 
to enforce their rights, as the newspapers 
of San Francisco imply, why should 
the militia become the instruments of 
tyranny to fasten the chains of a Pull- 
man despotism on them? We can see 
no way to improve the’education of the 
Slopers but to leave them in the hands 
of their pets and favorites. Probably 
a month will suffice to put courage into 
the breasts of the decent people, who 
outnumber the Sand-lotters and other 
anarchists by five to one, and nerve 
them to fight for their rights. Some- 
thing of this kind occurred at Port- 
land, Oregon, a few years ago when that 
city was under the domination of an 
anti-Chinese mob. The decent people 
were at last driven to the necessity of 
arming themselves and organizing to 
enforce the law. They did so, and with- 





in twenty-four hours the mob had dis- 
persed. Not ashot was fired. Califor- 
nia needs a similar demonstration. 





The overthrow of Populism in Kansas 
seems assured by. the decision of the 
Democrats to run a“ straight’ ticket 
this year. In 1892 they ‘‘ fused ’’ with the 
Populists, and the two parties polled 
163,507 votes for Lewelling, as against 
158,075 for the Republican candidate. 
The fusion policy was opposed at that 
time by some of the wisest leaders 
among the Democrats, but the argument 
that such a combination might take the 
electoral votes of the State from Harri- 
son prevailed with the mass of the party. 
Now, however, Democrats are as much 
disgusted as Republicans with the re- 
cord of the Populist State administra- 
tion; and with their vote generally cast 
for their own ticket, Lewelling can stand 
no chance of reélection. 





Prof. George Herron of Iowa College, 
whose anarchistic teachings were so 
properly rebuked by the Governor of Ne- 
braska at the commencement of the Uni- 
versity in the latter State a few weeks 
ago, has been holding, with Bb. Fay 
Mills, the evangelist, the Rev. Thomas 
C. Hall of Chicago, and other congenial 
spirits, what is described as ‘‘a sociologi- 
cal love feast”? at Grinnell, the seat 
of the college. Its character may be 
inferred from the fact that one of the 
speakers made a plea for greater leniency 
for anarchists: ‘‘He would convict 
them and send them out in the world 
with a sort of legal blessing and a theo- 
logical admonition to go and sin no 
more.’’ The lowa newspapers naturally 
and justly denounce such teachings as 
abominable and dangerous. The Sioux 
City Journal, by the way, notes that al- 
though these sociologists demand the 
abolishment of rent and interest as now 
understood, ‘‘ Prof. Herron still enjoys 
the interest of his $35,000 endowment, 
and Brother Hall lately left a $4,000 place 
for an $8,000 one, and Mr. Mills is, with 
the single exception of Mr. Moody, prob- 
ably the best-paid evangelist in the 
world.”’ 





Everybody sighed with relief on hear- 
ing that the Senate had at last ac- 
tually voted on the tariff; but both 
the Senate and the bill are much 
the worse for having kept company 
for five months. The Senate has made 
a new record for itself in the way of 
stupid incapacity, and this time with a 
suspicion of personal corruption freely 
thrown in, while the bill enjoys to the 
full the Scriptural blessing of being ill 
spoken of by all men. This is largely, 
to be sure, a matter of comparison and 
of wasted opportunity. The bill as it 
stands would have been considered by 
tariff reformers a few years ago as almost 
too good to be possible. It provides for 
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free wool and free lumber, and cuts many 
of the worst McKinley duties in two. 
But in comparison with what the Senate 
might easily have done, even in com 
parison with what the House did, the 
outcome is so poor, so scarred by per- 
sonal intrigue and surrender of principle 
and decency, that its bad features just- 
ly hold the first place in the public esti- 
mation. It now rests with the House 
to save for the Democratic party even 
the appearance of consistency and hon- 
esty. 





The question how long a time need 
elapse before the final enactment of the 
measure into law is now of general inte 
rest. Some idea of the period necessary 
may perhaps be derived from the history 
of the McKinley bill in its later stages. 
It was on the 10th of September, 1890, 
that the bill passed the Senate, having 
passed the House on the 21st of the pre 
vious May. Having lain one day on 
the Speaker’s table, it was referred to 
the ways and means committee Sep- 
tember 12. On the 15th, Mr. McKinley 
reported it back from that committee 
with a recommendation for non-concur- 
rence in the Senate amendments, and it 
went to the committee of the whole. 
Consideration of the Senate amendments 
was limited to one day, so that the bill 
was reported to the House and a confer- 
ence with the Senate ordered September 
16. The work of the conference committee 
occupied ten days, andthe result was re- 
ported on September 26 to the House, 
which next day agreed to the changes 
recommended and took a final vote on 
the passage of the bill) The bill as 
agreed to by the conference committee 
was reported to the Senate September 


29 and passed by that body the next day. 1 


Three weeks, therefore, covered the pe- 
riod of conferences, compromises, and 
final details. A week more may now be 
allowed, and the work be completed by 
about the ist of August. 





Chairman Wilson’s speech on Satur- 
day, in moving to non-concur in the Se- 
nate amendments to the tariff bill, was 
quiet and dignified in tone, but indicat- 
ed with unmistakable clearness his in- 
tention to stand firmly for the main fea 
tures of the House bill) What these are 
he left it not at all uncertain. They 
are free raw materials and ad-valorem 
taxes. Many of the Senate’s swarm of 
amendments are, as Mr. Wilson admit- 
ted, unimportant; but those which take 
raw materials off the free list and 
which slip in tricky specific duties 
at so many points to befog the tax 
payer and benefit the manufacturer, are 
a betrayal of party and a surrender of 
principle. Chairman Wilson was well 
within the truth in saying that the bill 
as it passed the House was more con- 
servative than the sentiment of the par- 
ty and the country warranted and de 
manded, To give up any essential part of 





that now would be to lose, and to deserve 
to lose, what little respect the party has 
left it. The House conferees cannot be 
too exigent and unyielding in their de 
mands on the Senate. They ought to 
keep constantly in mind that what they 
have to fight is really a small clique of 
distrusted and discredited Democratic 
Senators. The majority of the Senate 
saw fit to give in to this band of ‘‘strik 
ers,’ but it is to be hoped that the 
House will hold a higher tone with the 
Gormanites. They will surrender at 
discretion if met in open warfare. 





Ex-Speaker Reed can scarcely expect 
the public to take his grief seriously at 
not being invited in by the Democratic 
conferees on the tariff. Noone isso re 
sponsible as he for the doctrine that 
it is a stupid and needless formality 
for the majority to concede any 
thing to the minority except the 
right to protest and vote against the de- 
cision of the majority. There is no 
doubt that the pretence of a different 
practice before Reed's speakership was 
mostly a polite fiction. But it was po 
lite, and might have lasted to this day 
had not he, with brutal frankness, 
disowned and spurned the 
thing. The Democrats are only giving 
him-a dose of the medicine which he 
himself concocted, made a little more 
bitter, of course, as time and their own 
ingenuity have taught them how to do 
so; and there is no occasion for his wry 
faces over it. In fact, any one looking 
closely will see that his wry face is 
really only his customary sardonic and 
cynical wink. 


whole 





The signs multiply that the struggle 
between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives will turn upon the 
sugar duty. If the report of the World's 
correspondent is to be trusted, the 
number of Representatives who are 
willing to declare in advance that 
they will resist the Senate's amend 
ments is no less than 200 out of the 258 
who responded to the inquiry. It is to 
be observed, however, that nearly all 
the members of the ways and means 
committee refuse to commit themselves, 
and that many of those who reject 
the Senate’s amendments indicate 
some willingness to accept modifica- 
tions of the schedule as it passed the 
House. It is also to be observed that 
of those who refuse to commit them- 
selves, 41 are Democrats, while the op 
ponents of the Senate's schedule include 
78 Republicans and 7 Populists. More 
over, if the replies of the respective 
members are read in detail, a general 
disposition is apparent to accept the re 
commendations of the conference com- 
mittee. It seems probable, therefore, 
that whatever is agreed upon in confer- 
ence will be accepted by the House of 
Representatives 








The comparative statement of the re 
ceipts and expenditures of the United 
States Government for the fiscal years 
ending with the month of June, [sus 
and 18%4, has been issued with great 
promptness by the Treasury Depart 
ment, 
tures over receipts for the year just 


It shows an excess Of OX nat 


ended of close upon $70,000,000 It 
should be borne in mind that during 
the previous year the balance in favor 
of the Government was but little over 
$2,000,000, so that the financial position 
was precarious even before the hard 
times began to be felt. The actual 
diminution of revenue was about Ssyv 
000,000, the decrease of expenditures 
being only between $17,000,000 and Sis 
00,000, Nearly the whole of the loss 
of revenue was due to the shrinkage in 


customs receipts, which amounted to 


about $71,000 000, or more than the de 
ficit. The loss of internal revenue was 
only about $14,000,000, and during 
June revenue of this kind was mat 
rially greater than during the corr 
sponding month of IS. On the side of 
economy there is almost nothing to 
show except the saving in pensions, 
which amounts to over SIS.000.000 The 
coming vear should show a very mark 


ed decrease of expenditure in several di 
rections, so that, even if business did 
not improve, the deticit would be far 
smaller 


But the decrease in customs receipts 
is to a great extent due, not to business 
depression, but to anticipated tariff 
changes I 


It would not be unreasonable 
to consider that part of the shrinkage 
in customs receipts due to the panic as 
the same percentage of the whole as the 
entire shrinkage in internal-revenue re 
ceipts. That is, the falling off of internal 
revenue being about 10 per cent., the 
falling off in customs receipts, had no 
reduction of duties been anticipated, 
would have been the same, or about 
$20,000,000, instead of $71,000,000. This 
loss of revenue was partly inevitable, 
since in hardly any condition of business 
would importations go on to any extent 
in the face of an impending reduction of 
duties. But it is principally due to the 
procrastination of Congress. For nearly 
two years it has been known that duties 
were to be reduced; and for all that time 
importers have been obliged to do busi 
ness from hand to mouth. Had Congress 
acted promptly, it is very doubtful if the 
present year would have closed with any 
deficit at all This is one of the inci 
dental expenses of state action which 
the socialists fail to consider, but which 
make even existing governments a seri 
ous burden to industry. Should the 
tariff bill be passed with the proposed 
duty upon sugar and with the tax upon 
incomes, itis highly probable that the 
close of the present fiscal year will see 
the Government encumbered, not with a 
deficit, but with a surplus 
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THE NATION AND THE NEW SLAVERY. 


THE assertion of the national authority 
during the past week to repress disorder 
and lawlessness which were fast becom- 
ing a national peril, has many analogies 
with its assertion in 1861. Now,as then, 
an evil which has been long tolerated or 
impatiently endured, and left to local 
authorities to dispose of as they saw fit, 
has at last become so defiant and mena- 
cing, so evidently destructive of all law 
and government, that the instinct of self- 
preservation is aroused to grapple with 
it. There can be but one supreme power 
in this country. It is either the nation 
ora band of boycotters, just as, in 1861, it 
was the nation or a band of slavehold- 
ers. When that issue becomes clear and 
sharp, it is time for the Government to 
summon its last man and spend its last 
dollar in a fight for its own life, or else 
commit suicide in despair. 

The boycott’s blow at the life of the 
nation has not been struck with such 
dramatic effect as slavery’s blow, but it 
is just as deadly in its aim. The con- 
tention that the entire industry of the 
land can be wielded as a club to compel 
any man or corporation to surrender a 
single right or a single dollar, means 
the setting up of a new government 
All the raging of all the demagogues 
cannot obscure that. If an individual 


employer has been unjust or a corpora- 
tion tyrannous, that is an evil for which 
its own and legal remedy must be sought. 


To take the whole country by the throat, 
to defy municipal and State officers, is 
simply the levying of public war to re- 
dress a private grievance. It has taken 
the nation a long time to wake up to 
this, but it has waked up at last, and the 
determination of the Washington au- 
thorities to use every rifle under their 
control before giving up the attempt to 
enforce the laws is as truly patriotic a 
resolution, and as truly essential to the 
continued life of the Government, as was 
the call of Lincoln for volunteers when 
Sumter fell. 

The insidious attack of labor-unions 
on the power of the Government, with 
the boycott and a universal sympathetic 
strike as weapons, also has its instruc- 
tive analogies with the assault of slavery 
upon the national life. This reckless 
and militant trades-unionism deserves, 
in fact, to be called the slavery of our 
day. It holds men in a bondage as ab- 
solute and humiliating as any system of 
slavery ever known. Their judgment and 
rights are, for the autocrat who gives 
them their orders, non-existent. Some 
of them beg him to be allowed to go 
back to work, to earn bread for their 
wives and children, but he lashes them 
back into idleness and hunger with the 
true insolence of a slave-driver. The 
cruelty of this new slavery is likewise 
characteristic. Its dupes it wantonly 
leaves to suffering, and against its vic- 
tims it rages with the heartlessness of a 
savage. While crying to heaven against 





the oppression of employers, it subjects 
delicate women and helpless and inno- 
cent children to discomforts and dangers 
in a way to bring a blush to the cheek 
of a Zulu. 

For many years this evil has been 
strengthening itself and growing more 
offensive and threatening, and for years, 
just as in the case of slavery, it has had 
its advocates, its apologists; many have 
been alarmed at its growth, some have 
foreseen the disasters wrapped up in it, 
but nearly all have acquiesced in the 
view that it would have to be dealt 
with by local authorities. But now what 
has all along been latent in the new 
slavery has become evident to all. It 
stands unmasked as an avowed contest- 
ant for national supremacy, and the swift 
return stroke from the national autho- 
rity marks the consciousness, on both 
sides, of the true nature of the struggle. 
All this is fairly comparable to that 
other attack on the Government which it 
took four years of bloody war to crush. 

The course of events during the past 
fortnight explains how writers like Mul- 
ford and Green could speak of the organic 
life of the nation as something distinct 
from its institutions. There does seem 
to be something like a vital process in 
the way the nation becomes conscious 
of a peril to its life and rouses itself to 
meet it. It isnot simply that the great 
strike and boycott are attended with 
violence. As we write, the disorder has 
not been nearly so great as that evoked 
by the coal strike a few weeks ago. Nor 
is it alone the fact that there is a nation- 
al humiliation in such disregard of law. 
There was a deep national humiliation 
in the New Orleans massacre of Italians 
and in the slaughter of Chinese in Ore- 
gon. But none of these occurrences 
stung the Government into an assertion 
of its authority conterminous with the 
territory and the property and lives un- 
der its jurisdiction. That it has now 
made it is because it sees that an impe- 
rium in imperio, or rather imperium con- 
tra imperium, such as the boycotters are 
trying to set up, means its own dissolu- 
tion. 








GOV. ALTGELD AND THE PRESIDENT. 


It should surprise nobody that Gover-. 


nor Altgeld of Illinois came to the rescue 
of Debs and his fellow law-breakers by 
protesting against the efforts of the fede- 
ral authorities to restore order in Chica- 
go. Heis the executive who pardoned 
the anarchists out of prison, and it is 
only natural that he should sympathize 
with anarchists who have not yet been 
sent to prison. 

The long despatch which Altgeld sent 
the President is chiefly devoted to a de- 
fence of the strikers, and an exposition 
of their attitude as defined by Debs. 
His misrepresentation of the facts is so 
obvious and clear that it needs no atten- 
tion. The only argument advanced by the 
Governor which deserves any examina- 





tion is his plea that the President is dis- 
regarding local self-government in send- 
ing federal troops without being re- 
quested so to do by the executive of the 
State. Upon this point he says: 


“T submit that local self-government is a 
fundamental principle of our Constitution. 
Each community svall govern itself so long 
as it can and is ready and able to enforce the 
law; and it is in harmony with this funda- 
mental principle that the statute authorizing 
the President to send troops into States must 
be construed. Especially is this so in matters 
relating to the exercise of police power and 
the preservation of Jaw and order. 

“The question of federal supremacy is in no 
way involved. No one disputes it for a mo- 
ment; but under our Constitution federal su- 
premacy and local self-government must go 
ead in hand, and.to ignore the latter is to do 
violence to the Constitution.” 


The President’s reply is brief, but com- 
prehensive. It meets the Governor's ar- 
guments, and covers the whole ground in 
two sentences, as follows : 


‘*Federal troops were sent to Chicago in 
strict accordance with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, upon the demand 
of the Post-office Department that obstruction 
of the mails should be removed, and upon the 
representations of the judicial officers of the 
United States that process of the federal 
courts could not be executed through the or- 
dinary means, and upon abundant proof that 
conspiracies existed against commerce be- 
tween the States. To meet these conditions, 
which are clearly within the province of 
federal authority, the presence of federal 
troops in the city of Chicago was deemed not 
only proper but necessary, and there has been 
no intention of thereby interfering with the 
plain duty of the local authorities to preserve 
the peace of the city.” 


The authority under which the Presi- 
dent acts is derived from section 5298 
of the Revised Statutes, enacted July 29, 
1891, and section 5299, which became a 
law April 20, 1871. The former provides 
that ‘‘whenever, by reason of unlawful 
obstructions, combinations, or assem- 
blages of persons, or rebellion against 
the authority of the Government of the 
United States, it shall become impracti- 
cable, in the judgment of the President, to 
enforce, by the ordinary course of judi- 
cial proceedings, the laws of the United 
States within any State or Territory, it 
shall be lawful for the President to call 
forth the militia of any or all the States, 
and to employ such parts of the land and 
naval forces of the United States as he may 
deem necessary to enforce the faithful 
execution of the laws of the United 
States, or to suppress such rebellion, in 
whatever State or Territory thereof the 
laws of the United States may be forci- 
bly opposed, or the execution thereof 
forcibly obstructed.’”’ Section 5299 is 
as follows: 

‘s Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, 
unlawful combinations, or conspiracies in any 
State so obstructs or hinders the execution of 
the laws thereof, and of the United States, as 
to deprive any portion or class of the peo- 
pie of such State of any of the rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities, or protection, named in 
the Constitution and secured by the laws for 
the protection of such rights, privileges, or 
immunities, and the constituted authorities of 
such State are unable to protect, or, from 
any cause, fail in or refuse protection 
of the people in such rights, such facts 
shall be deemed a denial by such State 
of the equal protection of the laws to which 
they are entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States; and in all such cases, or when- 
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ever any such insurrection, violence, unlawful 
combin tion, or conspiracy, Opposes or ob- 
structs the laws of the United States, or the 
due execution thereof, or impedes or obstructs 
the due course of justice under the same, it 
shall be lawful for the President, and it shall 
be his duty, to take such measures, by the em- 
ployment of the militia or the land and naval 
forces of the United States, or of either, or by 
other means, as he may deem necessary, for 
the suppression of such insurrection, domestic 
violence, or combinations.” 

There is no room left for discussion of 
the President’s authority and obligation 
to do just what he is doing. It will 
be seen that the discretion of the chief 
executive is absolute. Everything is 
left to his judgment, and he has the 
support of the laws in taking any mea- 
sures which he may deem necessary. 
Section 5299 of the revised statutes 
was fortunately framed so as to meet a 
contingency which could hardly have 
been foreseen—the occupation of the 
governorship by a man who sympathiz- 
ed with law-breakers and who would 
not use the power of the State against 
them. But for such a grant of power, 
a Populist or anarchist Governor—like 
Altgeld of Illinois, Lewelling of Kansas, 
Waite of Colorado, or Pennoyer of Ore- 
gon—might allow government to be 
overthrown in his State, and lawlessness 
to run riot, and still claim that there 
was no warrant for federal interference. 
Happily the President is armed by 
statute with all the power needed not 
only to suppress mobs, but to overcome 
anarchist Governors. 








THE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE popular animosity to the railroads 
and the sympathy with the strikers that 
are manifested by almost all classes in 
California, as shown by the press de- 
spatches, are perplexing to Eastern read- 
ers. There does not seem to be a voice 
raised there in favor of order and civil 
government; and the inconvenience and 
losses to which the public are subjected 
seem to be accepted willingly, so long as 
the railroads suffer quite as much or 
more. There are several causes for this. 

To begin with, California transporta- 
tion: is practically monopolized by one 
company, the Southern Pacific. This 
road controls the entrance to San Fran- 
cisco northward from Los Angeles; it 
leases the Central Pacific, and so con- 
trols the direct traffic East as far as Og- 
den, and it controls the line running 
north to Oregon. Besides this, it controls 
the ferries across San Francisco Bay, 
most of the California local lines of rail- 
road, and most of the San Francisco 
street-car lines. Every complaint, there- 
fore, that is made against a railroad 
there—quality of service, rates of fare, 
and freight charges—falls on this com- 
pany. There is no chance to compare it 
with the service and charges of other 
companies in the same territory, and it 
centres in itself all the popular animosity 
to ‘‘monopolies.’’ This animosity is espe- 





cially strong in California because the | 
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profits of land products depend there al 

most entirely on freight rates. Grain is 
shipped by water, but the fruit industry, 
on which the majority of California 
ranchers depend for a living, is a success 
or a failure in accordance with the 
grower’s ability to get his fruit quickly 
to an Eastern market at rates that will 
leave him a profit. The universal com- 
plaint there is that the Southern Pacific 
company adjusts its freight charges so 
that the profits of fruit-raising go largely 
into its treasury. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that the distance of Califor 
nia from a profisable market must al- 
ways be an obstacle to its success as a 
fruit-growing State, in view of the com 

petition of Florida and countries reached 
by water; that fruit-growing there has 
been overdone, as grape-raising un- 
doubtedly has been (fine vineyards have 
been dug up in recent years as wholly 
unprofitable), and that a railroad has 
to charge more for carrying perishable 
freight than it does for carrying freight 
that can take its chances on the line 
and requires no attention. 

California suffers from another ‘‘ mo- 
nopoly’’ that has a great dealto do with 
the formation of public opinion; that is, 
a lop-sided press. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there is scarcely a newspaper 
in the State that discusses public affairs 
with any degree of independence. Jour- 
nalism there means truckling to party 
and to the mob element. It was so when 
Chinese rights were concerned, it was so 
when the Coxey movement was under 
way, and it is so now when the mob is 
paralyzing the business of the State. Dur- 
ing the anti-Chinese excitement, editors 
whose papers were loudest in advocating 
the expulsion of the Chinese were ready 
to admit privately the falsity of their 
position. But the public were on the 
other side, and fear of loss of circulation 
orof advertising patronage dictated their 
course. <Any visitor to California will 
hear intelligent Californians lament the 
weakness of the local press. 

California, too, is politician-ridden 
‘* Practical politics ’’ controls its affairs, 
at great cost to the people. There is boo 
dle in every public enterprise. Some of 
the persons appointed to assist in getting 
up the California exhibit at Chicago re- 
signed because, even in such a matter, 
the bosses insisted that they should have 
a share, and it is said that some of the 
county exhibits in the San Francisco ex- 
hibition cost thousands of dollars more 
than they needed to on this account. As 
a result, the State Legislature is corrupt. 
It is openly charged with being out of 
real sympathy with the farmers. A 
railroad magnate, Stanford, had a life 
hold on the United States Senatorship. 
A quiet movement is in progress all over 
the State to place the State affairs in dif- 
ferent hands. 

Suchisthe situation there as it stands 
to-day. Separated by a vast distance from 
the Eastern States, and by a territory, 
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too, that is for a great width not adapt 
ed to thick settlement, California has 
problems of ita own to solve. Its State 
pride is intense, and, because of its 
seclusion and its vast area, county 
rivalry takes the place of State rival 
ry in the East. Its mines have be 
come secondary in importance to its 
ranches, and in regard to these there 
are trying problems to be solved. Its ca 
pacity of production is undisputed. It 
is now trying to find out what it can 
produce at a profit. It may be the 
wine producing country of the future. 
Its olives may supply the markets of the 
world. Its dried and canned fruits may be 





the source of permanent prosperity to its 
fruit-growers. But its population will 
have to learn the old lesson that no 
prosperity comes to a people who ignore 
law and order, and = that economic 
wrongs are not righted at the hands of 
mobs, whether those mobs direct their 
energies against defenceless foreigners 
or temporarily defenceless corporations 


THE SETTLEMENT OF LABOR TRe! 
Rl 5 ') 

AFTER sitting for over three years, the 
Royal Commission on Labor has sub 
mitted its final report. It had made a 
number of reports already, and has from 
the beginning poured forth a stream of 
documents of diverse character, so that 
it would require the leisure of a Methu 
selah to master the whole of its publica 
tions. The upshot of it all is, in the 
words of the London Keonomist, * ama 
jority report which is more or less incon 
clusive, and a minority report which is 
little but the manifesto of a party 
While the conclusions and recommenda 
tions submitted are not absolutely value 
less, hardly any one will contend that 
they are worth the enormous amount of 
time and money which they have cost. 
The results are what could have been ob 
tained at the outset in a week by get 
ting the opinions of a dozen clear-headed 
men. In fact, the method of investiga 
tion pursued by this commission and by 
most commissions of this kind violates 
every principle recognized by science, 
and the results have the same relation to 
political economy that a collection of 
the files of all the newspapers published 
would have to history. 

There are, however, some supplement- 
ary ‘‘ Observations,’ drawn up by the 
Duke of Devonshire and signed by seve- 
ral of the commissioners, which are not 
without bearing upon our own troubles. 
As is well known, the English law was 
only recently amended so as to recognize 
the existence of unions of laborers in 
any way except as conspiracies; but 
the amendment did not go so far as 
to authorize the courts to enforce cer- 
tain agreements which the trade-unions 
might advantageously make. The re- 
sult is, that these bodies have been un- 
able to enter into any legally enforce- 
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able contracts as bodies with each 
other, or with outside persons, except 
with regard to the management of their 
own funds and of real estate; and it 
appears that the same disabilities rest 
upon the trade associations of em- 
ployers. In view of the fact, disclosed 
by the evidence given before the com- 
mission, that a considerable and very 
important part of British industry is 
conducted under collective agreements 
made in the most formal way between 
highly organized trade associations, and 
that the substitution of agreements be- 
tween associations for agreements be- 
tween individual employers and indi- 
vidual workmen is a growing practice, 
the commissioners hold that the law 
ought .certainly to recognize the rights 
and obligations so created. 

In the opinion of these commissioners 
such a change in the law would result 
in the better observance for definite pe- 
riods of agreements with regard to wage- 
rates, hours of labor, apprenticeship 
rules, demarcation of work, profit-shar- 
ing, and joint-insurance schemes. But 
of still more consequence would be the 
better basis thus created for arbitration 
in industrial disputes. The absurdity of 
what is known as ‘‘ compulsory arbitra- 
tion” is well known. There is no means 
of compelling the parties to the arbitra- 
tion to observe the judgment of the ar- 
bitrator. But if the trade-unions should 
be legally authorized to contract with 
employers, whether individuals or asso- 
ciations or corporations,the consequence 
would follow that they would be liable 
to besued for damages, in case of breach 
of contract; which damages would be 
payable out of their collective funds. 
It may be added that, since questions of 
this kind would fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of all law courts, ordinary litigation 
would tend to take the place of arbitra- 
tion in disputes between workmen and 
employers, as it does in most other con- 
troversies. 

It isfurther recommended in these 
“ Observations’ that every contracting 
association should be responsible for 
carrying out the collective agreement by 
all its members, so long as they remain 
its members, and that every member of 
an association should, during member- 
ship, be held to be under a contract with 
the association for observance of this 
agreement. The effect of this would be 
to give to those entering into contracts 
with an association the right to sue it 
for damages in case of breach of con- 
tract by it, or by any of its members, 
and to give an association the right to 
recover damages from those of its mem- 
bers who infringed the collective agree- 
ment. It would be necessary to add to this 
a responsibility on the part of the asso- 
ciation for the torts committed by its 
members, in cases of maltreatment or 
intimidation of free laborers, and also 
in cases where property was destroyed 
by its members during strikes. Such 
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legislation as this would clearly estab- 
lish a modus vivendi, and it would 
be practicable to maintain actions for 
damages without resorting to strikes or 
lockouts, for failure to submit ques- 
tions to arbitration after agreement to 
do so, for failure to raise wages when 
promised, etc.; the controversy being 
settled in civilized fashion by the law- 
yers in court while the parties were 
going about their regular business. 

To return to the subject of State in- 
tervention in trade disputes, the com- 
missioners’ observations are so judicious 
as to deserve quotation. They say: 

“To examine this question it is desirable, 
in the first place, to point out what the State 
eannot do according to the ordinary princi- 
ples accepted in this country. It seems to be 
obvious that the State cannot compe! either 
individuals or bodies of men to enter into 
agreements, and that the state cannot compel 
employers to give employment or workmen to 
do work upon terms which they do not respec- 
tively accept. Inasmuch as strikes and lock- 
outs are, in practice, the assertion of these 
essential liberties on the ; art of the employ- 
ers and workmen, it is clear that the State 
cannot prohibit acts of this kind and com- 
pel the parties to resort to tribunals of any 
sort instead. It was suggested in the evi- 
dence that strikes and lockouts should be 
illegal and punishable in cases where ar- 
bitration had not first been resorted to. But 
it seems, for the reasons just given, that 
it is impossible to make strikes or lockouts 
ilfegnl and punishable in any case, leaving 
out of consideration sach exceptional cases 
as those of the army or navy, or certain 
cases especially provided for by legislation 
where a sudden strike in breach of con- 
tract may involve actual danger to the 
public. Generally speaking, it may be laid 
down that the State cannot compel parties to 
submit to arbitration matters upon which 
they havea perfect right to take their own 
line, and it cannot compel either employees or 
workmen to carry out, by way of specific per- 
formance, an award as to wages or other 
terms of service. For these reasons the Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions of 1867 appears 
to bave decided rightly (while warmly ad- 
vocating the extension of voluntary arbitra- 
tions) that no ‘system of compulsory arbi- 
tration’ is practicable.” 

It is evident that the scheme which is 
outlined above is rational and practica- 
ble. We are not disposed to maintain 
that the State should decline to enforce 
any contracts, not palpably against pub- 
lic policy, which individuals, or which 
associations of individuals, choose to 
make with one another. At the same 
time, in view of the narrow spirit which 
has always in the past characterized 
trade-unions, and which is as intense 
to-day as ever, we are inclined to regard 
any increase of their functions, except in 
the direction of mutual benefit and in- 
surance, with some apprehension. The 
disposition manifested by these unions 
to exclude free workmen from the labor 
market might, if their strength were 
increased, lead to great oppression. Still, 
as their responsibility would increase 
with their strength, the rights of indivi- 
dual workmen might find sufficient pro- 
tection under such a system as has been 
described, and it is perhaps the best so- 
lution available in England. In this 
country it is very evident that our press- 
ing need is not for more law, but for the 
courageous enforcement of what already 
exists. 





{LE-DE-FRANCE AND PICARDY.—V. 
Lonpon, April, 1894. 
CoMPIEGNE is a contrast to rude Coucy and 


grave Noyon—though far less than in the 
brilliant times when Napoleon III. passed his 


hunting seasons there. But it has a history, - 


not feudal, communal, and episcopal like the 
other cities we had seen, but royal and even 
pontifical, for Innocent II., driven from Rome, 
established the Holy Seat there. Kings were 
chosen, crowned, poisoned, and buried, royal 
matches made, royal brides received, royal 
marriages celebrated there; queens divorced 
there and mistresses substituted for queens. 
There it was that Robert the Pious pardoned 
his assassins and St. Louis kissed the leper, that 
Jeanne d'Arc was captured and Richelieu ap- 
pointed minister. The States-General have 
been held and treaties concluded there. But 
with all this history the two ancient churches 
and the Hotel-de-ville are better worth see 
ing than the seat of the court, the chateau, a 
heavy edifice of the time of Louis XV. 

The chief use of Compiégne to us was to 
serve as a base from which to move upon 
Pierrefonds. We drove through the For¢t de 
Compiégne, once sought for its wolves and 
boars, then for its stags, and now for the pic- 
tures it suggests to artists. Antiquarians find 
in it traces of the worship of the Druids and 
the stations of the Romans; at a later time, if 
we may believe Ariosto, the Knights of the 
Round Table held their meetings under the 
great trees. One should go by “‘la jolie route,” 
which winds among the low hills well covered 
with oak and beech and hornbeam, catching 
near Pierrefonds distant views that recall New 
Hampshire or western Pennsylvania, noting 
here and there the touch of the woodman’s 
axe or watching the rabbits scamper away 
from the track. Then one can return by the 
straight road and see the old women tottering 
under loads of brushwood twice as long as 
themselves, and looking indeed more like 
Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane than like 
human beings. 

Pierrefonds, if it excites the imagination less 
than Coucy, instructs it more. Nowhere in the 
world is there such a reconstruction of the 
Middle Ages. Pierrefonds has been rebuilt ex- 
actly as it left the hands of the architect of 
Louis d’Orléans in 1390, and though the new 
decoration is of course not the same, it is con- 
ceived entirely in the spirit of the time by the 
most accomplished antiquarian architect that 
France has ever had. And yet one cannot re- 
gret that he never had at his disposal the fifty 
million francs that would have enabled him to 
restore Coucy with the same completeness. 
Let everything be done to preserve that from 
further dilapidation, but keep it as itis. One 
spick-and-span antique is enough in a small 
department. 

At Pierrefonds, with a little time and a little 
reading, one could easily reconstitute the 
whole life of the chateau. The stage and the 
scenery are there; it needs but the actors and 
the costumes. And even the hurried tourist, if 
he will look well at the moats and ramparts, 
gates and drawbridges, sculptured columns, 
storied walls, carved chimneys, the great 
statue in the court, and the stone crocodiles 
crawling down the towers—look till he can 
close his eyes and yet see every detail—and 
then will call up his reminiscences of story 
and stage, of ballad and opera, will not find it 
difficult to fill the great halls with knights and 
ladies, the offices with servants, the guard- 
rooms and battlements with soldiers. One 
should not fail to see the fourteenth-century 
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church in the village—all there is to see, in 
fact. It is a most strange mixture of con- 
structions of different epochs, with a very an- 
cient crypt dug in part out of the rock. 

At Clermont, though the fourteenth-century 
church is well worth a visit, we cared most for 
the market, whose opening was announced by 
a costumed official beating a drum about the 
streets, though at the close it simply melted 
away like the open-air markets in Paris. It 
was held on a slight declivity, paved with 
small flat-topped blocks of stone, beautifully 
clean, and surrounded by two-story stone 
houses, solid, respectable, clean, but dingy, 
among which stands prominent (on the corner 
of one of the four streets that start from the 
place) the town-hall, built in 1320, the oldest in 
the north of France. The night before, at- 
tracted by a light, I had listened to the town 
band practising there. No rustic band in a 
New England town ever played worse. The 
place was now filled with a hundred old pea- 
sants, the greater part of them women (all the 
country women are old), in sabots, odd caps, 
and long blue aprons tied round their extreme- 
ly capacious waists, most of them with more 
wrinkles than they had provisions to sell, all 
talking at once with the utmost good humor. 
and selling out of the paniers in front of them 
(to a crowd of bonnes and careful housewives 
with baskets on their arms) cheese, cabbages, 
lettuce, and many other known and unknown 
vegetables which would no doubt make savory 
soups and salads. <A little apart others had 
knit-goods, linen, crocheted lace, caps, sabots. 
There were, too, curious collections of dirty 
books, soiled, torn engravings, and old iron and 
brass, such as we had seen in Dordrecht and 
Rotterdam and spread out on the sidewalk 
around the Halles ia Paris—a mass of rubbish 
which Americans would think fit only for the 
dust-heap; yet the sellers preserve it, pack it 
away carefully at night, and set it out early 
the next market day. I said sellers, but I 
never saw any one buying these rusty scraps. 
An anarchist might like them to stuff a bomb 
with; but that would not explain the persistent 
offer of them for sale in provincial towns 
where there are no anarchists. Perhaps the 
custom is a survival, as wellas the goods, and, 
indeed, like the market itself, which has much 
declined from its former greatness. Once it 
served for the exchange of the products of 
seventy-seven villages; a great quantity of 
wheat was sold there. But the Railroad, 
which sets up and abases as it will, has destroy- 
ed this commerce as well as the fruit market, 
where quantities of early fruit used to be 
brought every year. Buyers now purchase 
direct from the producers, and the hill town 
is deserted. Even the three annual fairs, 
which have been held for 700 years, have but 
a shadow of their former glory. Like the 
other cities, Clermont had a commune (estab- 
blished in 1197), sieges (the English pillaged 
and burnt it twice), and, in the early times be- 
fore the counts of Clermont became dukes of 
Bourbon, on their way to become kings of 
France, it received many royal visits, and 
Charles le Bel was born there. 

After all, the church should not be passed 
by in silence, for it has some good glass, with 
naive inscriptions which recount: 

Comment St. Zacharie au roi Liutprand fit rendre 

Les villes qu'au S. Siege il avait ose prendre 

Comment Ss. Constantien des dons de Clotaire 

Pour la gloire de Dieu batit un monasteére. 

Comment St. Francois auprés du St. Sieze 

Pour fonder son ordre recut des priviléges 

( omment St. Charles pieds nus et corde au cou 

Va de par le pays emplorant Dieu pour tous. 

As in most French towns, the antiquaries of 
Beauvais have been industrious in preserving 
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the memories of the past. Before the Revolu- 
tion, they say, the city was crowded within 
its ramparts. The streets were tortuous and 
narrow, so that the projecting upper stories 
shut out much of the light. At night they 
were not lighted; for long after the fashion 
of street lamps had been introduced in Paris 
the authorities professed to the intendant of 
the province that they were too poor to buy 
and maintain them. Nearly all the houses 
were tiled, except in some outlying quarters 
where they were thatched. Many streets were 
not paved, and the paving where there was any 
was poor. In the three years preceding 1789 
only 5,500 francs was spent in improving it. 
The houses drained into the street as in Phila- 
delphia. A stream of dirty water ran down 
the middle of the way, and the public scaveng- 
ing consisted in pushing, when it rained, the 
heaps of refuse that had accumulated since the 
last shower into the middle of the street, and 
trusting to the force of the current to carry it 
into the river. When the rain held off too 
long, the bailiff of the county would some- 
times order the streets to be dug out; but this 
did not often happen. The ditch in the mid- 
dle of the street, which had its parallel in Lon- 
don as late as Jobnsons time, was picturesque 
in places, no doubt, as may still be seen in the 
lower parts of Amiens, where the tanners and 
dyers establish their workshops over such 
streams, finding the water convenient, and 
hang their skins and cloths on lines across the 
streets to dry. In Beauvais this would be 
done especially along the three or four little 
rivers which ran around and through the city, 
and which, with the fourteen bridges thus re 
quired, permitted the inhabitants to call it the 
Venice of France. Evidently Beauvais de 
served better the first of the three epithets at- 
tached to it by its neighbors, ‘la ville puante, 
sonnante, et médisante.” No wonder it was 
decimated by epidemics three times in the sev- 
enteenth century and twice in the eighteenth. 
And in the fifteenth we read of such a plague 
that when Louis XI. was to pass through it, 
his physician ordered great fires to be made in 
the streets to drive away the bad air. 

One sees why the metric system was desired 
by reasonable Frenchmen. The confusion of 
weights and measures must have been unen- 
durable. Before the change there were two 
kinds of feet, Je pied du roi, twelve inches, and 
le pied du comteé, eleven inches; the mine (a 
measure of grain) had fifty rerges, but in some 
fields of the city the mine had ouly forty-eight 
verges, and in others only thirty-six; wood to 
burn was four feet long. but at Notre Dame- 
du-Thil it was three feet eight inches. There 
were two kinds of pounds, /a /irre poids de 
mare of sixteen ounces, and fa /irre du comte 
of fourteen ounces. About the measure of 
wheat there was so much difficulty that it was 
fixed at last by an act of the Parlement; but 
for barley and oats there were still two mea 
sures, that of Allonne and that of the Abbey 
of St. Lucien. A little variation of weights 
and measures, like our pound troy and pound 
avoirdupois, or the ton and the long ton, can 
be endured; but when every city had its own 
money and its own measures, and some, like 
Beauvais, had two or three, affecting not rare 
purchases but daily transactions, the life of 
the traveller could not have been a happy one. 
An American can get some idea of it by recall- 
ing the annoyances of travel in his country 
before we had our zone system of time. 

What a change the Revolution made in 
France can be seen in the case of Beauvais. 
In 1789 the city was still thoroughly feudal in 
institutions and medieval in aspect. Fortifica- 












tions, churches, convents, bridges, crooked, 
dark, malodorous streets, low, leaning houses, 
open drains, had all been kept, with the nine 
ty-two church-bells that gained for it the name 
sonnante. Of the buildings and the streets 
some remain, fortunately for the tourist and 
not to be regretted by the citizen, for we bad 
repeatedly noticed that it is not necessary that 
streets should be wide in order to be clean, and 
it is not a great evil that the street in front 
should be dark, if the court or garden bebind 
is hght. There are still plenty of old houses 
jutting out at each story, frame houses, with 
the beams displayed and the intervals between 
built in with bricks and colored tiles, red 
green, blue, yellow 
that one can touch each side. Every one walks 
in the middle, the sidewalks being most usec 
for the display of goods and viands for sale 
But early in the century the ramparts were 
levelled and made into pleasant walks, where 


Some Wavs are so rarrow 


old houses have disappeared the streets bave 
been widened; since [780 they have been light 
ed at night; refuse is removed by carts, the 
drains now go under ground, and even the 
larger streams were covered. The greater 
part of the churches have disappeared and 
with them their musical bells 

The political and social changes, however, 
are far greater than the material 
complicated, cumbersome, aunoving system of 


The whole 


feudal institutions was destroved at a blow 

Whether there was as great a gain to the hay; 

piness and morals of the people as there las 
been in their comfort and bygiene would re 
quire more than a day's stay to 
One of their own writers, rejoicing that Beau 
vais is no longer pwante, 


determine 


and lamenting that 
it is no longer sonnanfe, confesses that it is 
But this may be only 
his satire and not more to be trusted than sa 
tire in general. 

At dinner there we heard a lively political 
discussion, which, if it did not teach us much, 
amused us with contrasts of character—the 
eager propagandism of a radical Roulangist, 
who even confessed that he might be a practi 
cal anarchist but that he was not vet tired of 
life, the timid interjections of a townsman. 
the seriousness of a Moderate Republican, the 
indifference of a group of commercial travel- 
lers, the courteous non-committal of a high 
military officer. It showed—what too many 
scenes in the Chamber of Deputies might 
sometimes lead one to doubt—that there are 
Frenchmen who can engage in a warm dis- 
cussion without losing their heads. The fu- 
ture of the nation depends on whether there 
are enough of that sort 
warm discussions before this at Beauvais. 
There were the usual disagreements between 
the bishop, the chapter, and the commune, 
and, besides, the bishop and the chapter at 
one time fell out on religious questions. The 
chapter by intrigue procured an order of the 
court closing the choir of the cathedral to cer- 
tain canons suspected of Jansenism, and in- 
deed went so far as to refuse the viaticum to 
one of them. 

The cathedral is unique. Before the nave 
was begun, the political and religious move- 
ment that produced the great cathedrals of 
northern France was ebbing. It left at Beau- 
vais only a transept and a choir. But sucha 
choir! so light, so lofty; the Gothic idea of 
leading the eye upward carried to its extreme. 
Nowhere but at the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris is 
there such perpendicularity. Even the lofty 
nave of Saint Ouen at Rouen and the cathe- 
dral aisles, which in their narrowness seem 


still un pew medisants 


There have been 





still more lofty, do not affect one as does 
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Beauvais. If the artist's conception could 
have been carried out, there would have been 
no nobler cathedral in France, and there would 
have been no need to say that he who should 
add to the choir of Beauvais the nave of 
Amiens, the portal of Reims, and the towers of 
Chartres, would have the finest church in the 
world. Here heightening stopped, for no one 
could surpass Beauvais, and its accidents 
frightened all architects from trying to imi- 
tate it. Twice the vaulting of the choir fell 
in, because the columns were too light and the 
buttresses too far apart. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century the architects, instead of 
building the nave, devoted all their energies 
to proving that the Gothic style could soar as 
far above the ground as the Renaissance was 
promising to do in the projected dome of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. They succeeded in carrying 
their spire more than a hundred feet higher 
(half as high as the Eiffel Tower), but their 
work, though it had taken thirteen years to 
build, lasted but five. If it had only had sup- 
port from the wall of a nave, we should possess 
it to day and not be forced to learn its features 
from an imperfect engraving ina rare history. 

In nothing are the ravages which fires, 
storms, and revolutionary zeal have inflicted 
upon the ancient French churches more to be 
regretted than in the loss of the colored glass 
that once cast a mysterious light through their 
aisles; yet in almost all enough is left to em- 
phasize the coldness of the plain windows and 
the inferior beauty of the later painted glass. 
Colored glass was meant at once to temper the 
flood of light thrown into the Christian tem- 
ples by their great Gothic windows, and yet to 
warm, at least in appearance, the cold and 
sombre rays of the northern winter. But this 
was not all. ‘In pictura,” says St. Gregory, 
‘legunt qui litteras nesciunt, et vident quod 
sequi debeant.” As Ruskin calls the sculp- 
tures of Amiens its Bible, the windows of a 
cathedral are an illuminated Bible. They 
taught the lives of the patriarchs, the suffer- 
ings of Job, the trials of Tobias, the courage of 
Judith, the royal power of Esther, the virtues 
of the saints, the patience of the martyrs; and 
if after all it was only a scholar here and there 
that profited much by the lessons, they were 
in that not unlike all education. In the choir 
of the cathedral at Beauvais are lovely win- 
dows, but not equal to those at Reims, which 
surpass all that we have seen in rich and har- 
monious color. At St. Etienne, too, are some 
good windows of the sixteenth century, in 
which the figures are more clearly defined than 
in the earlier work, and yet the colors are not 
so staring as in many lamentable productions 
of the present century. But the glassat Reims 
was like real gems, rich, soft, and brilliant at 
the same time, while modern glass is like imita- 
tion jewels, pretty but with no true gleam. 

At Beauvais our tour substantially ended. 
It should have included Amiens and Rouen, 
but we were obliged to hurry back to Paris, 
only stopping over a train at Beaumont, a hill- 
side town, to see a church of the thirteenth 
century and the remains of a chateau. Ween- 
joyed this trip so much that we hope many of 
our countrymen will take -it, but, as I said be- 
fore, others equally interesting can easily be 
arranged.* ce. 





*Our course was as follows (a* marks a stay over 
night, a+a cathedral, a tacastle): Soissons *+, Reims 
+, Laon #, Coucy +, Noyon ¢*, Compiegne +, Pierre- 
fonds ¢. Clermont *, Beauvais #, Beaumont +. Only 
Compiégne, Pierrefonds, and Beaumont are in the Lle- 
de-France proper; the others except Reims are in that 

art of Picardy that was annexed to the Ile-de-France 

or Government purposes. Reims is in Champagne; but 
it may well be joined with the rest since the architect 
of Reims Cathedral, Robert de Coucy,was from tne 
Domaine Royal, as the Ile-de-France is called, and the 
city itself is not far from the borders. 





PASQUIER’S NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS.— 
IX. 


PaRIs, June 20, 1894. 


THE fourth volume of the memoirs of Chan- 
cellor Pasquier has not the same dramatic, one 
might almost say epic, character as its predeces- 
sors. Itextends from 1815 to 1820,and is the his- 
tory of the first years of our parliamentary and 
constitutional government. The experiment 
took place under the most difficult circumstan- 
ces. The Duke de Richelieu, who was intrusted 
with the task of forming a cabinet after the 
dismissal of the Talleyrand-Fouché cabinet, 
was a stranger in his own country; he enjoyed 
the favor of the Eniperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia, but for that reason was not quite sympa- 
thetic towards England and Austria. He had 
to negotiate with the allies on many points of 
the greatest importance. One day he returned 
from the conference with the foreign plenipo- 
tentiaries pale and trembling. ‘‘I am lost; I 
am dishonored; yes, after what I have just 
consented to, I ought to be hung. I ama 
sacrificed victim. Why did I return to my un- 
fortunate country? It would have been better 
to flee to Asia.” He obtained, however, better 
terms than any other person would have done, 
thanks to the great esteem which the Emperor 
Alexander felt for him: the military occupa- 
tion of France, which was to last seven years, 
was reduced to five; the war indemnity was re- 
duced from nine hundred to seven hundred 
millions (compare these terms with what France 
had to accept in 1871); the frontier of France 
remained what it was before, with the excep- 
tion of Landau, which was given up; the forti- 
fications of Huningue had to be démolished. 

The trial of La Valette took place during 
these negotiations. La Valette had assumed 
the functions of postmaster-general. On the 
20th of March, even before Napoleon had en- 
tered the capital, he sent couriers to him, 
and a circular to all the departments, in these 
terms : 

‘¢The Emperor will be in Paris in two hours. 
The capital is in a state of the greatest enthu- 
siasm. All is quiet, and, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, there will be no civil 
war. ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ Signed: the 
Councillor of State, Postmaster-General, 
Count de La Valette.” 


The consequences of this act of open rebel- 
lion on the part of La Valette had been null, 
and he had acted only after the departure of 
the King. The codperation of the humblest 
officer of the army which had joined the ranks 
of Napoleon’s increasing force had been more 
important. Nevertheless, it was impossible 
that La Valette should not be tried for high 
treason. He was personally liked and popu- 
lar. Marshal Marmont, Mme. de Vaudémont, 
and Pasquier, who was La Valette’s personal 
friend, did all they could in his favor; but he 
was condemned to death. In vain did Mme. 
de La Valette throw herself at the feet of 
Louis XVIII. and ask for the pardon of her 
husband. 


‘** At six o’clock P. M.,” says Pasquier, ‘‘there 
was no longer any doubt; pardon had been re- 
fused. I went to Mme. de Vaudémont; she 
was, like myself, extremely sad, and we were 
exchanging our fears when she was advised 
that somebody was asking for her. She left 
me, and I half saw in the next room a man un- 
known to me, who was greatly agitated. I 
was struck by the change of countenance in 
Mme. de Vaudémont when she came back to 
the drawing-room; she was almost gay. 
When I[ returned home, I told Mme. Pasquier 
that I should be much mistaken if M.de La 
Valette had not made his escape from his 
prison.” 


The escape was conceived by a M. Baudus, 





who had been a journalist in Hamburg during 
the emigration. La Valette helped him when 
he returned to France and got him a position 
as preceptor to the son of Murat at Naples, 
and afterwards as translator at the Foreign 
Office. Baudus felt much gratitude and affec- 
tion for La Valette, and hecontrived a plan of 
escape, which succeeded. Mme. de La Valette 
was very tall, and was always enveloped in 
mantles and furs; she went to see her hus- 
band in prison, they exchanged clothes, and he 
escaped almost miraculously. At the door of 
the prison he was not hindered by the porter, 
who was unsuspicious, and he immediately 
entered a carriage which was kept in readi- 
ness by Baudus. He took refuge in the apart- 
ment of a high official of the Foreign Office, M. 
Bresson, in the hétel of the Foreign Office, where 
the police did not think of searching for him; 
and not till after a fortnight was he taken in an 
English uniform in a carriage to Compiégne by 
Col. Hutchinson. There he entered the carriage 
of Gen. Wilson, who conducted him to Belgium, 
and heretired to Bavaria, at the house of his 
cousin, Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais. 

The trial of Marshal Ney took place at the 
same period. Ney had, unfortunately for him- 
self probably, denied the competence of the 
council of war, and the council of war had also 
declared itself incompetent to pass judgment 
on him, as the marshal was a peer of France 
and could be tried only before the House of 
Peers. The marshals and generals who com- 
posed the council of war were only too happy 
to wash their hands of a most painful commis- 
sion. But, says Pasquier, ‘‘ what cannot be 
understood, without having seen it, was the 
revolting passion which manifested itself in the 
ranks of the highest society; nothing could 
truly paint the attitude and the language of 
some drawing-rooms. I saw menof good fami- 
ly put on the uniform of the national guard, 
which they had never worn, solicit and obtain 
the privilege of mounting guard at the door of 
the prison, and watch the room where the 
marshal was confined, not trusting anybody 
but themselves in their anxiety to prevent an 
escape.” 

Ney’s trial is one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes of the Restoration. The military conven- 
tion which had opened the gates of Paris to 
the King had this article: ‘‘Persons and pri- 
vate property will be respected: the inhabi- 
tants and in general all persons in the capital 
will continue to enjoy their rights and liberties, 
without being disturbed on account of the 
posts they fill or may have filled, their behav- 
ior, or their political opinions.” The Duke 
of Wellington was of opinion that Marshal 
Ney could not have the benefit of this conven- 
tion because it had not been ratified by the 
King. ‘In good faith,” says Pasquier, ‘‘ would 
anybody have dreamed that this convention 
would not bind the King of France as well as 
the allies ? Was not their cause common ? Had 
the convention not been made in the interest 
of the sovereign to whom it opened, without 
any of the misfortunes which might have been 
feared, the gates of his capital?” Ney was 
condemned: the Duke de Broglie was the only 
peer who answered negatively the questions 
put to the House. ‘‘ The decree,” says Pasquier, 
‘*was rigorous, but was it unjust? I think not; 
I believe no tribunal could have escaped the 
necessity of condemning the marshal. But the 
capitulation ought to have hindered the judg- 
ment; it ought to have decided the sovereign 
to pardon.” Ney fell a few yards from the 
Palace of the Luxembourg, where he had been 
judged, under the fire of a few soldiers. The 
Russians did not conceal their indignation, 
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One of them said to one of the judges: ‘‘ Itis 
quite clear that you were not in the French 
army in Russia, for you would not speak as 
you do of the most prodigious man of that 
army, of the man whose heroic courage saved 
its remnants, and to whom forty thousand of 
your best soldiers owed their lives.” 

The condemnation of Ney and of La Valette, 
instead of making the task of the restored dy- 
nasty easier, made it more difficult. There 
was in reality a gulf between the people and 
the dynasty; the forms of parliamentary gov- 
ernment covered it for some time, but in reali- 
ty the country was never quite reconciled to 
the Bourbons. It requires the pen of a Macau- 
lay to render parliamentary history very in 
teresting. I must confess that Pasquier is 
often fatiguing when he speaks of the discus- 
sions of the chamber, the changes of cabinet; 
he enters into the most minute details concern- 
ing affairs which have now lost much of their 
interest, concerning laws which are forgot- 
ten, concerning rivalries which have lost their 
meaning. The impression which the reader re- 
ceives is that of a permanent hostility subsist- 
ing between the nation and thé dynasty, and 
of a sort of artificiality in the political life of 
the constituted powers. There was belew the 
surface an undercurrent of hostility, somewhat 
analogous to that which existed between 1814 
and 1815, and made the return of Napoleon 
from Elba such an easy and astounding tri- 
umphal march. 

Bonaparte was now too far off ; he was ina 
prison from which he could not escape. It is 
nevertheless the belief of Pasquier that he con- 
trived at St. Felena to keep up some secret 
communications with France. The history of 
the conspiracies which took place during the 
first years of the Restoration is told minutely 
by Pasquier, and with the exactitude which 
might be expected of a former prefect of po- 
lice. First we have the conspiracy of Greno- 
ble. The department of Istre was one in 
which Bonapartist sentiment had always been 
very ardent. Napoleon had been received with 
acclamation in Grenoble in March, 1815. The 
head of the conspiracy was a man called Didier, 
who had been a lawyer and a professor of 
law. He was hidden in the mountains of Dau- 
phiny, and, with some hundred mountaineers, 
tried to seize Grenoble in the night. The rebels 
were attacked and routed by Gen. Donnadieu. 
Eleven of the prisoners taken were condemned 
and shot. Didier fled to Turin, was extradited 
and executed. A more important conspiracy 
was formed at Lyons in 1817; many arrests 
were made and many condemnations pro- 
nounced. Some persons openly accused Gen. 
Canuel, who was in command at Lyons, of 
having secretly been an accomplice, and scan- 
dalous debates took place on that subject. 

At the end of June, 1818, Pasquier, who was 
then minister, received an extraordinary reve- 
lation. ‘‘ An ofticer of gendarmes had enter- 
ed into a conspiracy with some officers, among 
whom were Generals Canuel and Donnadieu; 
they had resolved to arrest the ministers at 
Saint Cloud, after the council, and to take 
them to Vincennes. They intended to force 
the King to change his cabinet. They hoped 
to execute their project with the help of two 
regiments, one a Swiss regiment, the other 
the regiment of the cuirassiers of the guard, 
commanded by M. de la Rochejacquelin. A 
letter from Gen. Donnadieu, found in the pa- 
pers of M. de Chateaubriand and sold to the 
police, seemed to prove that the famous author 
of the ‘ Genius of Christianity * was not igno- 
rant of the plot. The conspirators met every 
day on the deserted terrace of the Tuileries, 
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which is parallel to the river, and in the his- 
tories of the Restoration this plot goes by the 
name of the “ conspiration du berd de leau.” 
Pasquier was of opinion that the conspirators 
should be allowed to act in order that a regnu- 
lar prosecution might have material enough 
to justify arrests and examinations of wit- 
nesses. The Government preferred to resort 
to arbitrary arrests and to anticipate the con- 
spirators. The two suspicious regiments were 
sent away; Gen. Canuel disappeared, and no 
papers were found in his house. He returned 
and was arrested with a few others, but, in the 
absence of any proof, was set at liberty. 

Pasquier gives many details about another 
much more important plot, which had for its 
object the proclamation of Napoleon IL. in 
the eyes of some of the conspirators, and in 
the eyes of others the proclamation of a re 
public. The agents of the plot travelled all 
over France, and placed themselves in com- 
munication with the discontented officers of 
the army. Pasquier thinks that the banker 
Laffitte gave funds to the conspirators. 

‘* When,” says he, ‘‘Laffitte had to render an 
account to the executors of Napoleon, he could 
not justify the employment of a sum of 1,500,000 
francs; he had no receipts to show from Na- 
poleon, or Bertrand, or M. de Montholon. How- 
ever, these gentlemen allowed the expense. It 
was because they knew very well that M. Laffitte 
had conformed to the intentions of his master, 
probably in obedience to verbal orders which 
had reached him in some particular way. This 
important fact proves clearly the part which 
Bonaparte, though he was shut up in Saint Hele- 
na, played in the agitations which tormented 
France as long as he was alive. This observa- 
tion on the part which the ee fe he party 
played till 1821 is fully confirmed by another 
observation: after the death of Napoleon, 
conspiracies ceased entirely in France.” 


Correspondence. 


THE COLLEGE ANARCHIST 
To THE EpDITtoR oF THE NATION: 

Str: Your statement in the last Nation, to 
the effect that there is a sort of moral justitfica- 
tion for attacks upon life and property based 
upon a theory which comes from the colleges, 
libraries, and lecture rooms, and latterly from 
the churches, is supported by the teaching and 
the practice of the University of Wisconsin. 

Prof. Ely, director of the School of Econo 
mics, believes in strikes and boycotts, justify- 
ing and encouraging the one while practising 
the other. Somewhat more than a year ago a 
strike occurred in the office of the Democrat 
Printing Company, the State printers. An 
agitator or a walking-delegate came from Kan- 
sas City to counsel and assist the strikers. He 
was entertained at Prof. Ely’s house and was 
in constant consultation with him. A little 
later a strike occurred in another printing of- 
fice in this city, in which Prof. Ely was also an 
abettor and counsellor. He also demanded of 
the proprietors that their office should be made 
a union office, threatening to take his printing 
away if they did not comply They were 
publishing a paper for him as secretary of 
some organization or association.) Upon the 
refusal of his repeated demands, Prof. Ely 
withdrew his printing, informing them that he 
had always been in the habit of dealing with 
union offices. In conversation with one of the 
proprietors he asserted that where a skilled 
workman was needed, a dirty, dissipated, un- 
married, unreliable, and unskilled tramp, if a 
union man, should be employed in preference 
to an industrious, skilful, trustworthy non- 
union man who is the head of a family. He 








also stated that the latter would have no ground 
of complaint, as he could easily remove the ob- 
jections to him by joining the union, and that 
conscientious scruples against joining the union 
would prove the individual to be a crank 
Such is Ely the citizen and business man 

an individual who can say to citizens and tax 
pavers, “Stand and deliver, or down goes your 
business,” and to laboring the 
union or starve with your Prof 
Ely, director of the School of Economics, dif 
fers from Ely the socialist 


men, ‘Join 


families.” 
only in the adroit 


and covert method of his advocacy \ care 
ful reading of his books will discover essential 
ly the same principles, but masked by glitter 
ing generalities and mystical and metaphysical 
statements susceptible of various interpreta 
tions according as a too literal interpretation 
might seem for the time likely to work discom 
fort or loss to the writer. His books are hav 


ing a considerable sale, being recommended 
and advertised by the University and pushed 
by publisbers and dealers. Except where stu 
diously indetinite and ambiguous, they have 
the merit of such simplicity of statement as 
uneducated 


makes them easily read by tie 


They abound in sanctimonious and pious cant 


pander to the prohibitionists, and ostenta 
tiously sympathize with all wh 
So an appeal to the religious, the 


moral, and the 


yare in distress 
manifest 
unfortunate, with promise of 
help to all, insures at the outset a lange public 
wer thet 


ise 


Only the careful student will 


utopian, impracticable, or pernicious doe 
trines, but their general acceptance would 
furnish a seeming moral justification of at 


tacks upon life and property such as the coun 
try has already become too familar with 
Very truly yours, Ouven¥E, Weis 


DEPARTMENT oF Pre 
Mapisos, Wis, July 


BACK AND FORTH. 


To Tak Eprron or Tur Nation 

Sir: Your learned English correspondent, 
‘). B.” be Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, says, in the Nation of last week, *‘ That 
hack and forth was ever better than a pro- 
vincialism is unlikely.” 
show him 


whom I take to 


I suppose if we can 
** forth and back” 
of three hundred vears ago, he would see that 
it might once have been a good English usage. 
Now, in that interesting version of the Psalms 
begun by Sir Philip Sidney (who died in 1586 
and finished by his sister Mary, the famous 
Countess of Pembroke, 
the 189th Psalm: 


in a good author 


occurs this verse, in 


“Tf forth I march, Thou goest before 
If back | turn, Thou com'st behind; 
So forth nor back 
Thy guard I lack 
Nay, on me too Thy hand I find. 
Well I Thy wisdom may adore, 
But never reach with earthly mind 


What may give this example a more curious 
value is, that the version in question, though 
the work of two such renowned and beloved 
persons, was never printed till more than two 
hundred years after Mary Sidney's death in 
1621, but lay in Dr. Donne’s beautiful band- 
writing till Mr. Singer published it in 1823, 
Fifty years later (1873) it was reprinted by 
Grosart; portions of it also by Mr. 
more recently. F. 


Ruskin 
B. SANBORN. 
CoxcorD, Mass., July 6, 1804. 


= 
Notes. 
THE collection of Coleridge’s letters to be 


edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge will be 
manufactured for England and the United 
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States by the American publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. J. G. Cupples, the Boston publisher, has 
associated with himself Mr. H. W. Patterson, 
under the firm name of Cupples & Patterson. 

The second volume of Mr. J. N. Larned’s 
great compendium called ‘History for Ready 

teference—from the Best Historians, Biogra- 
phers, and Specialists’ (Springfield, Mass.: C. 
A. Nichols Co.) follows close upon the first, in 
judging which we judged also the series, so 
far as the scheme is concerned. Vol. ii. em- 
braces both England, France, and Germany, 
for its longest articles, and we suppose that 
chance mainly has determined that the num- 
ber of pages assigned to each should be 203, 
240, and 120 respectively. Since Europe is 
also among the topics of this volume, filling 
115 pages, it is evident that the countries 
just named can be studied, independently and 
in relation, in a pretty broad way. The 
bringing of the several histories down to date 
is noticeable, and we may specify under Eng- 
land the summary of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. the text of the Reform Bill of 1884-5, and 
the summary of the Home Rule Bill of 1892-93; 
under Germany the rupture and reconcilia- 
tion between Bismarck and the Emperor. The 
article on Europe is from the editor’s own 
pen, and is exceptional in not consisting of ex- 
cerpts from other writers. 

We can do little more than register the ap- 
pearance of the tenth volume of the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers’ compiled by the 
Royal Society of London (London: C. J. Clay 
& Sons; New York: Macmillan). This is, we 
are left to infer, the second volume of the pa- 
pers for 1874-1883, as it begins at Gissmann and 
ends at Pettersson. The periodical literature 
embraced in these references is world-wide, but 
the catalogue is wholly by authors and not by 
topics, so that its utility is primarily and al- 
most exclusively biographical. Each name 
occurring inthe catafogue of earlier periods is 
numbered consecutively on. Thus, Asa Gray 
starts in at No. 108, and in the course of two 
columns reaches No. 140; Clarence King be- 
gins at 2, S. P. Langley at:22, Simon Newcomb 
at 36, B. A. Gould at 62, Mathew Carey Lea at 
47, J. L. Le Conte at 118—to cite only Ameri- 
can examples, among which we have also turn- 
ed up Elisha Gray, Arnold Hague, Joseph 
Henry. H. W. Henshaw, E. W. and Julius 
Hilgard. E. 8. Holden, John and Joseph Le 
Conte, Benjamin and C. 8. Peirce, etc. In the 
case of the elder Peirce there is an exceptional 
reference to biographical notices of him; and 
under B. A. Gould one remarks sundry errata 
detected in entries in the earlier volumes. The 
typograpby of this catalogue is sumptuous. 

The second volume in Prof. Todd’s ‘“‘ Colum- 
bian Knowledge Series” (Roberts Bros.) pro- 
ceeds from the librarian of Amherst College, 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher, and is upon a theme in 
which this author is an expert, viz, ‘Public 
Libraries in America.’ In brief chapters he 
touches on the history of the institution, the 
laws promotive of it, the buildings, selection 
and purchase of books, cataloguing, manage- 
ment, relation to the public schools, training 
of librarians, etc., describes some characteris- 
tic libbaries and librarians, and supplies in an 
appendix a variety of statistics. We see Mas- 
sachusetts at the bead with more than 200 pub- 
lic libraries, containing 2,000,000 volumes, or 
almost as many as those jn all outside public li- 
braries in the Union, and an average of 1.23 vol- 
umes to each inhabitant; leading, too, in a law 
for encouraging the establishment of libraries, 
which New Hampshire adopts and betters by 
moking taxation to that end compulsory, with 





Stateaid. Mr. Fletcher remarks that one-half of 
the 100 largest free libraries in the country have 
female chief librarians. There is a discrepan- 
cy on pp. 15, 25 as to the number of towns and 
libraries in Massachusetts, and in appendix ii. 
the Cornell Library should have an added re- 
ference on p. 138, viz., to No. 25 on p. 139, since 
its Dante collection is now preéminent; so 
Dante should have a reference back to Cornell. 

Mr. Fletcher’s appendix offering a scheme 
of classification is printed by itself, with some 
modifications, in a larger form by the same 
publishers, under the title, ‘Library Classifi- 
cation,’ and will no doubt serve a useful end. 
Still another scheme, of 1,000 heads, borrowed 
from the Dewey classification, is to be found 
in ‘Hints to Small Libraries,’ by Miss Mary 
W. Plummer, librarian of the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. This is a very clear and practical 
book of instructions daintily printed, and may 
heartily be recommended to the inexperi- 
enced. 

It was well worth while to collect the late 
Prof. Baynes’s essays on Shakspere (‘Shake 
speare Studies, by Thomas Spencer Baynes,’ 
Longmans). The chief of them, the article 
‘* Shakespeare” in the ‘Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca,’ is well known as a robust and sensible 
piece of combined criticism and biography, 
and loses nothing by being printed in a book 
easier to handle and to read than a cyclopzedia 
volume. The other Shaksperian studies were 
contributions to periodicals, and ran the risk 
of being overlooked even by special students. 
They were all worthy of reproduction. The 
most important is that on ‘‘ What Shakespeare 
Learned at School’; the least considerable. 
that on ‘Shakespeare Glossaries.”” Why the 
detached article ‘‘On English Dictionaries” 
was appended to the series, it is hard to see. 
It is now hopelessly out of date, and never was 
of very much consequence. Prof Lewis Camp- 
bell contributes a good biographical sketch of 
the author. 

The progress in pessimism which the suc- 
cessive novels of Valdés seem to show, suffers 
no check in his latest volume, ‘ The Grandee’ 
(London: Heinemann), in which he surely 
lets pessimism have its perfect work. Even 
his humor of other days has little to represent 
it here except cruel practical jokes, while the 
main characters of his story are such moral 
perverts or monsters that the account of their 
hideous doings reads like an essay in teratolo- 
gy. The climax of the book consists in the 
fiendish tortures to which a little girl was sub- 
jected by her mother. It is useless to waste 
words in disputing whether this is realism or 
not, or whether it is a mere diseased ferocity; 
so repellent a book cannot be dismissed too 
quickly by the reviewer, or forgotten too soon 
by the public. The translator, Rachel Chal- 
lice, appears to have a good knowledge of 
Spanish, though a deficient knowledge of 
idiomatic English. . 

What the Hibbert Lectures have done for 
London in attracting Continental scholars as 
lecturers, the Gifford Lectures promise to do 
for Edinburgh. Prof. Pfleiderer was chosen 
Gifford Lecturer for 1894, and the lectures 
which he read in Edinburgh in January and 
February are already out in two volumes, 
‘Philosophy and Development of Religion’ 
(Edinburgh: Blackwood; New York: Putnams). 
In his introduction he cleverly, if somewhat 
daringly, ingratiated himself with an Edin- 
burgh audience by citing the names of Knox, 
Hume, and Carlyle, as those of men who had 
passed on the torch of ‘Natural Religion” 
from one to the other. In his first volume he 
plunges into the deep waters of theological 








speculation, in which those who choose, or 
can, may follow him. Leaving this philosophy 
of religion, in which we cannot consider him 
strong, he takes up in his second volume the 
history of the actual development of religion, 
in which everybody knows that he is particu- 
larly strong. He freely draws on matter of 
his own previously published, and makes a 
compact statement of the history of Chris- 
tianity, viewed critically, from its beginnings 
down to Luther. 

Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi’s ‘ ‘‘Common 
Sense” Applied to Woman Suffrage’ appears 
in the ‘Questions of the Day” series of the 
Messrs. Putnam, and is avowedly a tract aim- 
ed at the New York Constitutional Convention 
now sitting. Its punning title obscurely inti- 
mates a proposed lightness of touch which 
proves to be not congenial to this writer, and 
which is conjoined with evident haste and 
carelessness both in composition and in print- 
ing. It is Paine’s ‘Common Sense’ which Dr. 
Putnam-Jacobi undexterously endeavors to ap- 
ply to her chosen topic. There is a wealth of 
historical citation, duly attested by footnotes, 
which is out of key with the humor of the con- 
ception, and which is invalidated by some ex- 
traordinary perversions of the history of the 
rise of the woman’s-rights agitation in this 
country in connection with the anti slavery 
cause, as well as by want of discrimination in 
the use of authorities. Much easier reading is 
the appendix, an address by the same author, 
on behalf of the women of the city of New 
York, before the suffrage committee of the 
Convention on May 31. The levity of Dr. 
Jekyll here gives way to the gravity of Mr. 
Hyde; and sparkle, looseness, and helter-skel- 
ter are replaced by a restrained and coherent 
argument, devoid of all semblance of pe- 
dantry, and worthy of the occasion. Its ob- 
ject being to convince, this tract should have 
been turned end for end. 

M. Gustave Allais has been giviug a course 
on Racine’s drama, during the past winter, at 
Rennes, and intends to publish the result of his 
studies in book form. A sample has already 
been issued in the shape of a pamphlet. contain- 
ing his opening lecture, ‘ Le ThéAtre de Racine’ 
(Paris : Thorin & Fils), which forms very en- 


tertaining reading and whets one’s appetitefor . 


the completed work. 

Mélanie Scheler’s ‘ Aimer, souffrir et croire’ 
(Brussels : Parent & Cie.; New York : Dyrsen 
& Pfeiffer) is a collection of sentimental, 
wishy-washy rhymed prose, the publication of 
which is inexcusable, even if ‘‘ friends” did 
press the too willing authoress to inflict it on 
the public. 

Jean Bertheroy's ‘Le Mime Bathllye’ 
(Paris: Colin & Cie.) has apparently been in- 
spired by Flaubert’s ‘Salammbd6’ or ‘ Héro- 
dias,’ but the inspiration has not produced a 
masterpiece. The sensual side of Roman life 
in the time of Augustus, the rivalry of two 
pantomimists, and the shady side of society 
generally have attracted the young writer 
more than his account of these things will at- 
tract the public. 

A really strong novel, well worth reading, is 
‘Pour un Faux,’ by Count Wodzinski (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy; New York: Charles Eitel). It 
is a story of Jewish rapacity and Christian 
weakness, of temptation, fall and recovery, 
which claims the reader’s interest from the 
start and holds it to the very end. Genuinely 
realistic, in the best sense of the word, ‘ Pour 
un Faux’ can be read by any one, and is proof 
that, Maupassant to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the story of a pure woman’s life and 
sorrows may be made deeply interesting, 
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M. Marcel Prévost, who writes in the Paris 
Temps on “The World of Sentiment,” has 
written a novel, ‘Les Demi-Vierges’ (Paris: 
Lemerre; New York: Meyer Fréres & Cie.), 
in which he professes to give a true picture of 
the effect of so-called modern or English edu- 
cation upon the French girl. If we are to ac- 
cept this as bona-fide on M. Prévost’s part, the 
conclusion is irresistible that he has been fooled 
into believing demi-mondaines women of good 
society, or that he has so foul a mind himself 
that he can see nothing but foulness anywhere. 
His whole work is false, inconsistent, and evil 
in tendency, expression, and effect. He is ab- 
solutely ignorant of home life and family edu- 
cation, and thoroughly aw fait, on the other 
hand, with that peculiar portion of society 
which is supposed to flourish nowhere so luxu- 
riantly as in Paris. 

The latest issues of Seuffert’s ‘‘ Deutsche 
Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19, Jahrhun- 
derts” (Stuttgart: Goeschen) are ‘ Ausgewihlte 
kleine Schriften von Georg Forster’ (Nos. 46, 
47), edited by Albert Leitzmann of Jena, and 
‘Wilhelmine von Moritz August von Thiimmel’ 
(No. 48), reprinted from the first edition of 1764 
and edited by Richard Rosenbaum of Berlin. 
‘Wilhelmine oder der vermihlte Pedant’ is 
one of the best of those prose epics, chiefly 
of a comical or. sentimental character, 
which enjoyed a certain popularity in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
but very few of which deserve republica- 
tion. Far more important are the minor 
writings of George Forster, who was one of the 
most remarkable men of his time, and whose 
suggestive contributions to e.bnology, natural 
history, and politics may still be read with 
pleasure and profit. The seven essays contain- 
ed in the present volume are admirably select- 
ed. Other recent numbers of this valuable 
series are ‘Von deutscher Art und Kunst 
einige fliegende Bliitter’ (40 and 41), ‘Gedichte 
von Johann Nicholaus Gitz aus den Jabren 
1745-1765" (42), and ‘Goezes Streitschriften gegen 
Lessing’ (43-45). The last-mentioned work is 
carefully edited by Erich Schmidt, and will 
interest all students of Lessing, on the principle 
audiatur et altera pars. Indeed, the entire 
series is excellent in both plan and execution. 

The same publisher has issued a timely 
pamphlet of forty-seven pages entitled ‘Zur 
Kenntnis des Marxismus: kritische Skizzen,’ 
by Dr. Arthur Milberger, the author of a vol- 
ume of ‘Studien iiber Proudhon’*; and a fourth 
edition of Prof. Theobald Ziegler’s ‘Die sociale 
Frage eine sittliche Frage’ (pp. 182). Both 
writers repudiate all schemes of State socialism 
as absurd and inefficient, and advocate the 
moral improvement and intellectual elevation 
of the individual, and the greatest possible 
economic and political freedom, as the sole 
basis of social reform. 

A voluminous Spanish-Zapotee dictionary 
has just been published at Mexico by the 
Junta Columbina of the City of Mexico, in a 
splendid folio having two columns to the 
page. The above Junta obtained the manu- 
script for publication from Don Porfirio Diaz, 
President of the republic. We calculate that 
the work contains about 10,000 Spanish terms, 
while the Zapotec vocables are more numerous. 
A dictionary containing the same Zapotec 
terms first and the Spanish second has not yet 
been discovered. The manuscript of what has 
been published is a huge quarto volume, also 
written in two columns; its apparent date is 
the middle of the eighteenth century, but it 
has neither title nor preface, and is bound in 
parchment. There is nothing in it to indicate 
the author’s name, though on its back we read; 
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*Dictionario sapoteco del Balle.’ It is evi 
dently a clean copy of an earlier manuscript. 
The orthography of the Spanish terms is by 
no means a model of correctness. The dialect 
differs not inconsiderably from that of Cor- 
doba'’s vocabulary. The Zapotec people, who 
speak this language in several dialectic forms, 
occupy a large tract in the southeastern por- 
tion of the State of Oajaca, in southern Mexi- 
co, and reckon a population of about 260,000 
Indians, or as many as there are Indians on 
all the United States reservations. They are 
an intellectual and peaceable nation, and in 
ancient times were warlike and powerful. The 
ruins of Mitla and other remains of monu- 
mental splendor stand upon their domain. 

The Archivio Storico del? Arte Italiana for 
March-April (but just issued) contains a rich 
ly illustrated article on the exhibition of Fer- 
rara-Bolognese masters now being held at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in London. Among 
the illustrations is one of a ‘* Nativity,” the 
earliest existing work by Garofalo. This inte 
resting and beautiful picture, forming until re 
cently part of the Borghese Gallery, has lately 
passed into the hands of Mr. Theodore M 
Davis of Newport, R. 1. If historical collec- 
tions must break up, it is to be hoped that 
other Americans will follow the example of 
Mr. Davis, and procure us our share of the 
spoils. 

Dr. Veeder of Lyons, N. Y., announces 
that the Jackson-Harmsworth polar expedi 
tion, starting from London this month for an 
extended sojourn in the arctic regions, will 
cooperate in observing the aurora borealis 
upon the concerted plan in use by a large num 
ber of observers in various parts of the earth, 
and by the expeditions of Lieut. Peary and Dr 
Nansen, thereby insuring, with what has al 
ready been done, the continuance and perfect- 
ing of these observations, which are leading to 
results that promise great practical value, not 
only to astronomical and meteorological sci 
ence, but to physical research in general 

We have already spoken of the Tennyson 
cross to be erected on the western end of the 
Isle of Wight. An American subscription 
committee has been formed, of which the see 
retary is Miss Fay Davis. whose address is 
care of Mrs. James T. Fields, Manchester, 
Mass. 


The summer note is clearly struck by 
Scribner's for July in its opening article on 
**The North Shore of Massachusetts,” wherein 
Mr, Robert Grant describes alluringly the 
near-by seaside resorts of Boston, ranging from 
Nahant to Cape Ann, where a more rational 
method of recreation is pursued than prevails 
at more fashionable and more bustling places 
Prof. N.S. Shaler’s article on ** Beasts of | 


sur 
den” has nothing to say about the horse, but 
includes the sheep, on the ground that ‘each 
year's fleece often amounts in weight to eight 
to twelve pounds, and in its lifetime the ani 
mal may yield a mass of wool far exceeding its 
weight of flesh and bones in any time of its 
life.” A very interesting article, in t 
ciological times, is that in which Mr. Ernest 
Flagg proposes a plausible cure of 


hese so 


the tene- 
ment-house evil, which, according to him, has 
arisen from the division of New York city 
blocks into lots of 25x100 feet, and can be ma- 
terially abated by building houses square, or as 
nearly so as possible. By diagrams and figures 
he demonstrates that while four tenement 
houses built on four city lots after the prevail- 
ing custom, and thus occupying 16,000 square 
feet, will afford only 2,060 feet of space devot- 
ed to light and air, a single square building on 














the same ground 
court-yard, will afford 
the available rental area being the same in 


mstructed with a centra 
060 feet of such space 
both instances. Moreover, the proposed inm 
vation has the added advantage of effecting a 
saving of 15 per cent. in cost, the calculation 
being for a six-story structure. If these esti 
mates commend themselves to the experts, they 
are of far-reaching importance, and form a 
valuable contribution to the selution of a se: 
mus problem. Worthy of mention, also, is the 
initial article of a series which Cari Lambolt 
is to contribute, treating of the avesdwellit 
Indians of Northern Mexico 


The literary traditions of the Affantic ar 
not belied in a first instalment of the letters of 
Sidnev Lanier, edited with graceful comments 
by William R. Thayer. The letters printe! in 
this number were written in ISTS-76 to Gibs 
Peacock, editor of the Phila lelph ‘ 
Bulletin, who had been one of the first critics 
to recognize Lanier’s poetic gift, and befriended 
him when he was tn great need of friends 
fhev are pleasant reading, revealing, as they 
do, a sensitive and poetic soul. A rare literary 
aroma, too, pervades an anonymous artic! 
entitled “The Citv on the Housetops,” which 
owes its charm entirely to the perfection of its 
form and to its skill in handling a simple 
theme ina genial manner We must mention 
also an article on Lucretius and another on 
Coleridge. Besides these there is an instrue 
tive comparative study of the various forms of 
government im use in ir principal cities 
showing a tendency t “Oncentrate power in 
the hands of mayors and appointed comm 
sions rather than in elective bodies; showi: 
also a helpless sort of groping in the dark, a 
readiness to make radical changes to meet 
temporary needs and to abandon at short no 
, } , 


tice the principles of popular government 


One curious result of the investi 
the only city which bas a satisfactory govert 

ment is Washington—the only city whose in 
habitants have absolutely no voice in its gov 

ernment, the only city where no elections are 
held and whose citizens have no vote This 
anomaly in our system attracted the notice of 
Prof. Brvee. We have already called atten 
tion to Prof. Laughlin’s ‘Monetary Reform 
in Santo Domingo.” 


Harper's opens with part one of Charles 
Dudley Warner's new story, “The Golden 
The reader is at once plunged into 
the giddiest eddies of the very centre of our 
best society, so familiar to him from some re- 
vent American novels; he has a vague sort of 
impression that in some previous state of exist 
ence he has seen and heard it all before; once 
more he is haunted with that problem in the 
rule-of iree as the anise-seed bag is to a fox, 
so are ‘‘the four bundred” to an aristocracy; 
and, as on previous occasions, Mr. Warner 
stops every now and then to buttonhole the 
helpless reader and moralize de omnibus re- 
bus et quibusdam alis. Fiction is strong in 

*Trilby’ 
tinued, with a tragic turn: Miss Grace King 


this number. as is proper ‘is con 
has one of her short sketches, and Brander 
Matthews one of his. Owen Wister has a good 
story of the Southwest, and there are one or 
Very attractive is the third part 
of Mr. Howells’s account of his first visit to 
New England. 
ingenuous hero-worship with which he re 


two more 
In describing so frankly the 


garded the literary magnates of Boston, he 
somehow reminds one of Thackeray's young 
fellows. Incidentally he mentions that about 
1860 he was a contributor to Henry Clapp's 
Saturday Press, and he quotes Dr, Holmes ag 
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saying of Hawthorne, ‘ He is like a dim room 
with a little taper of personality burning on 
the corner of the mantel.” Of considerable 
practical interest is Commander Jewell’s de- 
scription of the United States naval gun fac- 
tory. of which he is superintendent. 


—Music-lovers should not omit to read An- 
tonin Dvordk’s article on Franz Schubert in 
the Century. In the first place, it is written 
with charming directness and a refreshing 
neglect of rhetorical flourish; secondly, it is 
interesting, not only for its subject, but also 
for the unhesitating manner in which Dr. 
Dvorak expresses his opinion on a variety of 
topics on all of which he is competent to 
speak. In citing Rubinstein’s saying that 
Bach, Beethoven, and Schubert are the high- 
est summits in music, he adds that he agrees 
in including Schubert in the list, but would 
amend it by adding Mozart. Schubert’s sym- 
phonies he places next to Beethoven’s, and far 
above Mendelssohn’s. Another of his judg- 
ments is that the only departments of music 
in which Schubert did not reach the highest 
summit of achievement are opera and sacred 
music. Dr. Albert Shaw contributes another 
of his studies in municipal government in an 
account of ‘‘What German Cities Do for 
their Citizens” in the matter of water-sup- 
ply, drainage, electric-lighting, etc. Once more 
he emphasizes the contrast between our me- 
thods and theirs—a contrast that may be ex- 
plained by saying that in German cities the 
public business is managed with the same in- 
telligence and integrity that we look for only 
in the case of private corporations or firms. 
Particularly to the point is the account of 
what has been done in Berlin, all within a gene- 
ration, and much of it during the last two 
decades. The notice of the municipal pawn- 
shops will be read with interest in view of the 
recent establishment of our public-loan society. 
Mr. Marion Crawford begins a story, ‘‘ Love 
in Idleness,” in which he lavishes sprightli- 
ness and epigram with his customary profu- 
sion; here, again, we are introduced into the 
midst of the American haute volée, but it is 
painful to observe that the conversation of the 
heroine is modelled on that of Dodo. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison also begins a story, ‘A 
Bachelor Maid,” the future course of which 
practised novel-readers will have little trouble 
in divining. 


—Regarding the word Notch, as denoting 
a pass between two peaks, a correspondent 
writes: ‘‘Mr. Matthews has proved the ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary’ to lie under a mistake in lim- 
iting the use of Notch to Adirondack or White 
Mountain gaps. But the only two instances 
he mentions in Vermont are near the north 
line of the State, and might be supplemented 
by others nearer the heart of the Green Moun- 
tainrange. A dozen miles southwest of Rut- 
land, the pass as you go over the ridge sepa- 
rating Tinmouth from Middletown has been 
for generations called ‘The Notch.’ In fact, 
it looks like ‘something cut or indented by 
art.’ Nor did it-therefore seem to the Yankee 
name-givers one whit less appropriate for de- 
scribing a freak of Nature in which the good 
mother appeared to be emulating the whittling 
exploits of their jackknives. May there not 
even be discovered such a name as Jackknife 
Notch ?” 


—The commonwealth of Massachusetts. has 
at last taken decided action to prevent the 
marriage of children in that State. In 1854, in 
the case of Parton vs. Hervey (1 Gray, 123), 














the Supreme Court there decided that “ the 
age of consent, as fixed by the common law,” 
was the rule, viz., twelve years in females and 
fourteen in males. It seemed that in 1833 an 
attempt had been made to alter the law, but 
it failed. Hence it followed that such infants 
could be married with the consent of parents. 
Of late years the efforts of various charitable 
societies had effected an increase of the limit 
of age in criminal cases, so that girls under 
sixteen years were held to be not consenting 
to their own harm; but the right of parents to 
dispose of their children under cover of law 
remained. A flagrant case in Boston, last 
winter, attracted attention, and the Legisla- 
ture has at last given relief in a bill which 
may serve as an exemplar to other communi- 
ties. It provides that ‘‘ no town or city clerk 
or registrar shall receive a notice of the inten- 
tion of marriage of any male under the age of 
eighteen years, nor of any female under the 
age of sixteen years”; but the judge of probate 
in any county, after due hearing, may make 
an order allowing the marriage of a minor 
under the age just specified, provided that 
said minor resides in a city or town within the 
county, and that the father, or in case of his 
death the mother, or, if neither parent is alive 
and resident in the commonwealth, a legal 
guardian, has given consent to such order. A 
certified copy of the order is the clerk’s or 
registrar’s warrant for issuing the certificate. 
This prevents a legal form of marriage, but the 
bill should have provided penalties for any 
parties who should proceed to join infants in 
marriage. Massachusetts, and probably other 
States, after adopting wise rules, proceed to 
nullify them by a law which says that any 
marriage is legal if either party thereto 
thought that the ceremony was valid. 


—‘ The Operas of Gilbert and Sullivan,’ de- 
scribed by Percy Fitzgerald (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co.), comes opportunely at a 
time when efforts are being made in several 
places to revive some of these works. The 
writer has allowed himself 248 pages and 60 il- 
lustrations to describe and picture the dozen 
operettas in which Gilbert and Sullivan have 
collaborated, as well as their principal inter- 
preters, prominent among whom is Mr. Gros- 
smith. There is no question that these men 
have created a new school of English opera, 
the first since Purcell, which did not live long. 
Probably the new school will not live far into 
the next century, but even if it dies, it will 
have supplied an enormous amount of harm- 
less entertainment and hilarity to hundreds 
of thousands of theatre-goers—hilarity never 
aroused at the expense of propriety. Eighteen 
years these two writers have worked together, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald has collected from newspa- 
per articles, interviews, and other sources a 
large amount of interesting information re- 
garding the method of this collaboration. Most 
readers will be surprised to find out how much 
labor Mr. Gilbert expended on his librettos, 
working them over four or five times before 
he was satisfied. Strange to say, Mr. Gilbert 
‘*has no ear for music. He is very fond of it, 
but he would hardly be conscious of a discord. 
Time and rhythm he knows.” But if he is ig- 
norant of music, Sir Arthur Sullivan makes 
up for this by his fine ear for poetic accent. 
There have been operetta composers more en- 
chantingly melodious and more richly harmo- 
nious than he, but in the art of fitting a poem 
with music as one fits a glove to a hand, he is 
a model for all dramatic composers. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald shows that the stage-management and 
every detail of action and scenery, are in the 








Savoy Theatre, as rigidly under the control of 
the librettist and composer as were those at 
Bayreuth. And herein lies a large share of 
the enormous success of these operettas, which 
have made Sullivan one of the richest com- 
posers of all times. 








A RECENT SCHOOL OF CONSTITUTION- 
AL CRITICISM. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States, considered in relation to Colonial and 
English History. By C. Ellis Stevens, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edinburgh). Mac- 
millan & Co. 1894. 


THE Constitution of the United States as a 
subject for annotation, investigation, lauda- 
tion, and disputation is fast coming to be about 
as bad as Shakspere. As with Shakspere, its 
supreme greatness in its own sphere was not 
perceived by contemporary men, and time” 
swept away the authors of the instrument and 
cheated them of an author’s rightful dues, the 
hearing of the chorus of praise, which arose 
when it was too late for them to hear it. Like 
Shakspere, the Constitution commands the at- 
tention of other nations than its own, and has 
its students and commentators and historians 
in other lands, writing of it in other languages. 
We shall soon be asking whether there is any 
other short work in the English language, ex- 
cept ‘‘ Hamlet,” about which so much has been 
written as the brief document which reposes in 
the State Department at Washington. In an- 
other way the Constitution also finds its paral- 
lel in Shakspere: writers at last appear to de- 
monstrate that, after all, it was not original 
work; that it was but the ‘‘ adaptation ” of 
older plays to the modern stage, and that be- 
hind the framers was another Bacon. 

Philadelphia seems, during recent years, to 
have become a hotbed of constitutional studies. 
The late Mr. Brinton Coxe, Mr. Meigs, Mr. 
McMurtree, Mr. Carson—all lawyers—and now 
the Rector of Christ Church, the old churchin 
which Washington worshipped, have been at 
work at the same time. Perhaps it is the in- 
fluence of Independence Hall upon studious 
natures; perhaps it is a growing belief among 
Philadelphians that the city contributed the 
Constitution to the national welfare, or that if 
there had been no Philadelphia there would 
have been no Constitution. Certain it is that 
Mr. Stevens always speaks, and sometimes in 
successive sentences, of the great Convention 
as the “ Philadelphia Convention,” ‘‘ the con- 
vention at Philadelphia,” *‘ the Constitutional 
convention at Philadelphia,” the ‘‘ conven- 
vention that met at Philadelphia”; and he 
gives fifty per cent. more references in his in- 
dex to ‘‘ Philadelphia ” than to the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia,” so that if 
one wishes to find a reference to the Conven- 
tion the most certain place to find it is under 
‘* Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Stevens has been spoken of as an Eng- 
lish writer—partly, we suspect, because he has 
put “F.S.A. Edinburgh” on the title-page, 
and partly because his book has been written 
to prove that the Constitution is English, and 
substantially every provision in it. He does, 
indeed, inscribe his work to the nations of the 
world ‘‘ which in varying ways bore relation 
to the founding of America,” to ‘‘ Spain, Italy, 
France, the Netherlands,” etc.; but these na- 
tions get very little credit outside of the dedi- 
cation. It has also been supposed that the 
book was written to refute the work of the late 
Douglas Campbell, ‘The Puritan in Holland,’ 
which credits that country with much if not 
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all that is most valuable in the Constitution. 
But there is plenty of internal evidence in Mr. 
Stevens’s book to show that he was engaged 
upon it long before the earlier work was pub- 
3 lished. 

2 The striking peculiarity of his presentation 
is, that it sets forth what its author thinks and 
what everybody else thinks. Kent, Story, 
Bryce, Lowell, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Erskine 
May, and a score and more of other great 
authorities appear, on vital points, in copious 
extracts. Not only does Mr. Stevens devote a 
third of his pages to the smaller type of foot- 
notes, but the text, which he reserves for him- 
self, is verified and fortified by quotation after 












a quotation. In matters of detail the book is 
3 generally unimpeachable. We have chapter 


and verse given us for everything; if the 
author is wrong upon asingle point, some emi- 
nent authority must be wrong also. Mr. 
Stevens acknowledges ‘‘the earnest help and 
interest accorded by the late Sir Henry Maine,” 
and we can easily believe that that eminent and 
judicious scholar rendered invaluable critical 
aid. There is also an absence of the technical 
mistakes that a layman would be apt to make 
in légal matters, which indicates the judicious 
criticism of some accomplished lawyer. It 
must also be conceded that the author treats 
fairly those with whom he differs. Mr. 
Douglas Campbell is allowed to state his side 
of the case and to speak in his own words. 
About the only great authority whom Mr. 
Stevens might have quoted and has not, is 
Burke. When laboring to prove that the 
‘Commentaries’ of Blackstone ‘influenced 
the Convention,” and the ‘legal influence” of 
that book was one of the links which bound 
America to England, he might have quoted 
with conclusive effect what Burke said in 
March, 1775, touching conciliation with Ame 
rica: 





ee 





“T have been told by an eminent bookseller 
that in no branch of bis business, after tracts 
of popular devotion, were so many books as 
those of the law exported to the plantations. 
The colonists have now fallen into the way of 
printing them for their own use. I hear that 
they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone's 
Commentaries in America as in England.” 


The reader who reads both the text and the 
annotations will have a pretty clear idea of 
what most of the great writers on the Consti- 
tution think. 

Some of these footnotes also contain new 
matter of interest, as, for instance, a conversa- 
tion between the author and President Hayes 
in 1889 on the personal power and influence of 
the President. Considering that Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson maintains that this power has been 
about swept away by Congressional encroach- 
ments, and that the ex-President is generally 
supposed to have been, so far as personal pow- 
er and influence went, one of the least assum- 
ing, if not one of the weakest, of our Presi- 
dents, it is rather startling to find him, after 
his personal experience in office, standing 
among the men of the last century who saw in 
the executive power a menace to liberty. The 
conversation covers two closely printed pages, 
in which Mr. Hayes sketches the direct autho- 
rity and indirect influence of the Executive, 
and asserts that they are far more potent than 
is usually supposed. 








‘If once,” he says, ‘‘ war exists, the Presi- 
dent has the ‘war powers,’ and no man has 





3 defined what those powers are, or placed a 
5 limit on them. The executive power is large 
Fs The 


“ because not defined in the Constitution. 
i real test bas never come, because the Presi- 
dents, down to the present, have been conser- 
vative, or what might be called conscientious, 
men, and have kept within limited range. 









And there is an unwritten law of usage that 
has come to regulate an average administra- 


tion. Butif a Napoleon ever became Presi- 
dent, he could make the Executive almost 


what he wished to make it.” 


Mr. Stevens twice cites Charles Pinckney, 
though he omits his name from his index, as 
he also omits Landon’s; and he twice quotes 
Pinckney’s ‘* Plan of a Federal Constitution,” 
going so far as to say that *‘ the first Amend- 
ment seems to have originated in the draft” 
of the Constitution which Pinckney submitted 
to the Convention. If the “ Plan,” as set forth 
in Madison's Journal and Elliott's Debates and 
the Journal of the Convention, were really the 
work of Pinckney, it would probably be re- 
garded as the most wonderful contribution to 
the Constitution which was made by any one 
man, and the great instrument might even be 
called ‘‘ Pinckney’s Constitution, with moditi- 
cations.” But we have recently shown the 
want of contemporaneous value attaching to 
the MS. now in the archives of the State De 
partment. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Chief 
Justice Cooley (in a footnote), a writer on the 
Constitution inthe year 18M has no right to 
say that Trevett vs. Weeden was the first case 
after the Revolution in which legislative enact 
Such 
an assertion was justifiable a few years ago, 
but now betrays ignorance of the work done 
by President Scott, Prof. Thayer, Mr. Coxe, 
and other painstaking scholars. This part of 
the book, relating to the judicial power, is 
both superficial and contradictory. In the 
text it is said that ‘‘the colonial judiciary did 
not hesitate to adjudge a local statute invalid 
if it exceeded powers conferred by charter,” 
and that ‘‘ when State constitutions succeeded 
to the charters, the process was continued by 
the State courts.” In the footnote, the only 
authorities cited for these broad assertions are 
‘*Trevett vs. Weeden in 1786, and Bayard vs. 
Singleton in 1789 [sic}.” The former 
then, is the only authority which Mr. Stevens 
lays before bis readers to satisfy them that in 
1787 the Canvention did nothing more than in 
corporate an existing State constitutional 
usage into the Constitution of the United 
States. This one authority proves nothing of 
the kind. There was no State constitution in- 
volved in the case; the statute did not contlict 
with the charter: the court did not hold it to 
be unconstitutional or void. A provision in 
the act was held not to deprive the defendant 
of the right to trial by jury: and the judges 
justified their action by other provisions in the 
same statute. Furthermore, the decision caused 
a tremendous uproar in Rhode Island; the 
judges were baled before the Legislature; they 
narrowly escaped impeachment, and were vir- 
tually turned out of office because of their de 
cision. If there be an authority in the world 
which, standing by itself, conclusively proves 
that in 1787 the American people had neither 
adopted nor accepted the constitutional princi- 
ple that the judicial power may declare void 
an act of the Legislature, it is this case of Tre- 
vett vs. Weeden. 


ments ‘‘ were declared unconstitutional.” 


Case, 


Finally, it is to be observed that in this por 
tion of his work Mr. Stevens has set himself 
the task of refuting that most careful and judi- 
cious of writers, Sir Henry Maine, when he 
says of the American judicial power that 
“there is no eract precedent for it either in 
the ancient or in the modern world”; and that 
it isa ‘rirfuadly unique creation of the found- 
ers of the Constitution.” Sir Henry Maine ex- 
presses bere a philosophical conclusion of the 
whole matter with characteristic accuracy. 








No nation in the ancient or modern workd pos- 
sessed a judiciary beyond legislative control 
which could declare an act of the Legislature 
void. In 1787 the State courts had by no means 
On the contrary, it 


recognized by 


established the principle 


had been, at best, but faintly 


the judiciary and not at all by the people 
The 


six cases to which Gerry alluded were 


so little known that it is safe to sav that 
there was not a member of the Conven 
tion who could have named them, thev are 
now so shadowy that, with two or three ex 


ceptions, it is as hard to tell what they were as 
what they determined, and the vexatious co 


dition of colonial vassalage furnished vo real 
precedent for the regulation of 


If Mr 


stone, who, he seems to think, taught the fram 


a& sovereign 


power. Stevens will refer to Black 
ers of the Constitution nearly all they kuew, 
if the great 


teacher is that where the legislative intent is 


he will see that the final concession « 


clear, he knows of no authority which can can 
trol an act of Parliament. Minute ertticism ts 


a valuable thing; but the petty criticism which 





undermines broad distinctions ts a false teach 
ing of constitutional history 
Mr 


‘The aim of the present work,” says 


Stevens in a footnote, p. 28, “us to definitely 
settle” the fact that “eur peculiar insti! 

tions, those distinctive of America, are derived 
from the mother country We have seen 


that the English judicial power, in its relations 


with Parliament, and the American, in its re 
lations with Congress, are 
other: that one 


that in 


the opposites of each 
cannot do what the other can; 
case the 
the 


affairs, 


& given English judiciary 


is powerless, and American supreme 


that a 
thing has been radically changed we attribute 


In ordinary when we find 


to somebody the credit or discredit of having 


changed it. Gladstone, Maine, Bryce, and 
ther foreign and, therefore, disinterested 
thinkers of the highest rank, attribute the 
change we are now considering to the framers 


of the Constitution. Mt. Stevens says, Oh, no, 
this is a mistake—that it was not ‘a novel 
contrivance of the Philadelphia convention”; 


that what ‘has been supposed to be the most 

the 
only another adaptation from 
the past, and rests upon colonial and English 
that the 
tem is nothing but an importation, and that 


unique feature of American 


Court ts 


Supreme 
really 
precedents” American judicial sys- 
its extraordinary power over legislation is not 
due to anybody in particular, but came about 
of itself by a process of what he calls evolu- 
tion, during the colonial period 
amount of scholarship and an 


Given a fair 
unrestricted 
right of deduction, with such reasoning ad /ihi- 
tum, and an author can march back on historic 
lines until it pleases him to encamp, and say, 
**Lo, here is the original habitat of the Con 
stitution.” 
Right, another can go back until he arrives at 
Magna Charta; a third can cry, ‘‘ Pooh! all 
the thunder of the Barons of Runnymede 
which is worth hearing was stolen from the 
civil law.” At the beginning of the book Mr. 
Stevens quotes Mr. Gladstone’s now celebrated 
saving that ‘‘the American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
Here 
he remarks that this does not necessarily mean 
that the Constitution ‘‘is wholly new,” nor 
that it was in fact ‘‘ an original creation of the 
convention which met in Philadelphia.” Fur- 
ther on he quotes Prof. Johnson to the effect 
that the success of the Constitution, if it proves 
anything, does not prove that ‘‘a viable con 
stitution can ever be struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” At the end 


One man can halt at the Petition of 


time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
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of the book, he does not say, but certainly 
leaves the ordinary reader to infer from 
all that has been said and shown, that Mr. 
Gladstone is a rhetorical old gentleman, pitia- 
bly ignorant of American constitutional histo- 
ry. Now we all know that the framers of the 
Constitution did not construct a fanciful consti- 
tution to please themselves for an ideal repub- 
lic as Locke did for the Carolinas; and we all 
ought to know that ‘‘ adaptation” is generally 
the highest work of statesmanship. In a word, 
the reader of this book and of similar studies 
will find in them much that is useful, interest- 
ing, and curious, but, when he comes to deduc- 
tions, had better be content with those of the 
great thinkers of the century, who, without 
the prejudice of theory, or against their earlier 
prejudices, have assigned to the framers of the 
Constitution the highest niche in the temple of 
statesmanship. 





EAST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie: A 
narrative of Count Samuel Teleki’s explor- 
ing and hunting expedition in Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his com- 
panion, Lieut. Ludwig von Hoéhnel. Trans- 
lated by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers). With 179 
illustrations and 5 maps. 2 vols., octavo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 


THE extensive region lying between the Indian 
Ocean and the valley of the Nile, including 
southern Abyssinia and Galla and Somali 
lands, has been the field for various exploring 
expeditions during the past few years. Among 
the most successful was the one of which these 
volumes contain an account. Its leader was a 
Hungarian nobleman, Count Teleki, whose 
principal motive appears to have been sport 
rather than science. On the other hand, his 
companion and the historian of the expedition, 
Lieut. von Héhnel, an Austrian naval officer, 
proved to be an enthusiastic explorer and an 
excellent cartographer. He has since added to 
his reputation in these respects by his work in 
connection with Mr. William Astor Chanler’s 
attempt to traverse this region from Mt. Ke- 
nia to the Gulf of Aden. This was brought 
to a nearly tragic end last summer, when a 
severe wound from arhinoceros compelled him 
to return to the coast, to which Mr. Chanler, 
finding further progress impossible, has recent 
ly followed him. 

Lieutenant von Hihnel’s account of the ex- 
pedition in which he won his spurs as an Afri- 
can traveller has very considerable merit and 
also labors under certain disadvantages. It is 
well written and contains many excellent de- 
scriptions of caravan and native life and cus- 
toms, as well as numerous hunting and other 
adventures. A frank truthfulness character- 
izes it which inspires confidence in the author's 
statements, while he impresses himself upon 
the reader asa pleasant companion and a man 
of kindly sympathies for the natives. At the 
same time the various incidents in connection 
with the organization and conduct of an expe- 
dition in East Africa, on which he dwells with 
conscientious minuteness, are now very fami- 
liar, and he has not sufficient descriptive 
power to lend a new charm to such a twice- 
told tale. The greater part of the journey 
was through country which has been often de- 
scribed, and the new territory which was ex- 
plored and in which the discoveries were made 
proved singularly uninteresting and forbid- 
ding. So much space also is given to Count 
Teleki’s hunting exploits that not even the 
frequent spice of danger which attends them 





can prevent their becoming monotonous and 
wearisome. It is difficult at times to repress a 
feeling of indignation at the slaughter record- 
ed, although it may have been necessary to 
provide meat for the porters. From an appen- 
dix containing extracts from the Count’s game- 
book it appears that over three hundred and 
fifty head of large game fell to his rifle alone. 
This includes twenty-eight elephants and 
seventy-nine rhinoceroses, five of the former 
and four of the latter respectively having been 
shot in one day. Then the value, as well as 
the interest, of the narrative is somewhat les- 
sened by reason of the long delay in its publi- 
cation. 

It was in January, 1887, that the expedition, 
numbering more than 300 men, left Zanzibar, 
and, with the usual delays incident to the 
movement of so large a body, proceeded to Mt. 
Kilimanjaro. Here several months were spent 
in making preparations for their journey 
northward from this point and in excursions, 
one of which was an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the summit of the snow-clad peak, Kibo. 
The account of the mountain; of Taveta, the 
forest paradise at its foot in which they camp- 
ed; of Masailand and its inhabitants, differs in 
no essential respect from those of other travei- 
lers. The Masai gave the expedition no trou- 
ble, being beld in check, no doubt, by its size 
and strength. Though Lieut. von Héhnel casts 
some doubt upon the reputed bravery of this 
interesting people, they inspired the coast ne- 
groes with great fear, and a solemn religious 
service was held by the Mohammedans among 
them to secure their safety before penetrating 
into the heart of the country. 

To the north of the plains roamed over by 
the Masai lies Kikuyuland, a strip of high 
lands from eight to thirty miles in breadth 
and about one hundred in length, with an ele- 
vation of from 4,500 to 6,500 feet. It is thick- 
ly populated by a courageous and industrious 
people, some districts being ‘‘so carefully and 
systematically cultivated that we might have 
been in Europe.” Attention has been frequent- 
ly directed to this country of late as being the 
most suitable for European colonization in 
eastern equatorial Africa, and the English 
have established one station, Fort Smith, on its 
border, on the line of the projected railway 
from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza. But 
at this time the Wakikuyu were very averse to 
the passage of strangers through their terri- 
tory, and had shortly before completely de- 
stroyed a trading caravan which had ventured 
among them, and had compelled another, under 
the lead of Dr. G. Fischer, to ‘‘ fight every inch 
of its way.” Notwithstanding this neither 
strange nor unreasonable objection of the na- 
tives to the presence in their fields and villages 
of a large armed force, Count Teleki chose to 
pass through the entire length of the land, al- 
though apparently other routes to the hunting 
regions in the north were open to him. The 
author's account of the events of the six weeks 
spent in this country is the most exciting, 
though the least satisfactory, part of his work. 
The opposition of the natives, confined through 
the efforts of their chiefs, except in two in- 
stances, to threatenings, tedious negotiations, 
and refusals to sell food, were overcome partly 
by the persistence of the Count and partly by 
his repute as a rainmaker. This deceit he 
never hesitated to practise when it was for his 
advantage, and he more than once sold rain- 
medicine to the natives. Three times blood 
was shed—the last occasion being but a few 
days before the frontier was reached. A na- 
tive threatened with his spear one of the head 
men of the expedition, who, by permission of 





the Count, fired on him, and a general volley 
ensued in which the two whites joined. 


‘Presently the natives began to run away, 
with our men, who were not to be held back, 
after them. Worn out with the perpetual 
petty worries of the preceding days (the italics 
are ours], our people were determined to pay 
their persecutors out now, and soon no one was 
left behind but the Count, Jumbe Kimemeta, 
a fewinvalids, and myself. We heard several 
shots in the distance, and then all was still. 
About an hour afterwards, smoke rising from 
the direction of the villages showed that they 
had been set on fire by the victors, and parties 
of our men began to return, screaming, sing- 
ing. and dancing, as they fired off their own 
weapons and flourished those they had taken 
from their enemies. Nearly all of them were 
also driving cattle before them, while some had 
taken women and children prisoners. Soon the 
camp was so crowded with cattle, etc., that it 
seemed impossible it could hold more, and our 
men, drunk with victory, smeared with their 
own blood and that of their victims, presented 
a horrible appearance as they danced a war- 
dance opposite the tent of their master and 
laid their booty at his feet.” 


It is difficult, after reading this passage, to 
see wherein lies the difference, so far as the 
natives are concerned, between Count Teleki 
and an ordinary Arab slave-hunter, except 
that Tippoo Tib raids a district for the sake of 
gain; to the European nobleman a raid is a 
“regrettable” incident in his pursuit of sport. 

An attempt was made by the Count to ascend 
Mt. Kenia, but he was obliged to turn back 
while still three thousand feet from the sum- 
mit, although some distance above the snow- 
line. His companion was equally unsuccessful 
in an attempt to trace the Guaso Nyiro to its 
supposed outlet in Lake Lorian, to the east of 
the mountain, the field of his later explora- 
tions with Mr. Astor Chanler. The caravan 
route bet ween the coast and the northern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza was left at Lake Barin- 
go, and the travellers set out in a northeasterly 
direction to seek the two great lakes said to 
exist in Samburu. It would be hard to exag- 
gerate the difficulties or dangers encountered 
during this part of their adventurous journey. 
At times they traversed sandy plains over 
which the wind swept with the force of a hur- 
ricane. ‘‘ We slept with our heads wrapped up 
in clothes, hardly able to breathe, and woke up 
completely buried in sand and dust.” Long 
stretches of waterless desert had to be crossed, 
exhausting to the strength of their followers, 
and at length scarcely a day passed in which 
some one or more of their number were not re- 
ported dead or missing. But for the abun- 
dance of large game, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
buffalo, zebras, and antelopes of various kinds, 
which roamed over this wilderness, its passage 
would have been impossible. On March 6, 
1888, the southern shore of the great lake was 
reached, and 


“although utterly exhausted, after the seven 
hours’ march in the intense and parching heat, 
we felt our spirits rise once more as we stood 
upon the beach at last, and saw the beautiful 
water, clear as crystal, stretching away before 
us. The men rushed down shouting, to plunge 
into the lake; but soon returned in bitter dis- 
appointment: the water was brackish! This 
fresh defeat of all our expectations was like a 
revelation to us; and like some threatening 
spectre rose up before our minds the full sigmi- 
ficance of the utterly barren, dreary nature of 
the lake district. Into what a desert had we 
been betrayed! A few scattered tufts of fine, 
stiff grass rising up in melancholy fashion near 
the shore, from the wide stretches of sand, 
were the only bits of green, the only signs of 
life of any kind. Here and there, some partly 
in the water, some on the beach, rose up iso- 
lated skeleton trees, stretching up their bare, 
sun-bleached branches to the pitiless sky. No 
living creature shared the gloomy solitude with 
us ; and, far as our glass could reach, there 
was nothing to be seen but desert—desert 
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everywhere. To all this was added the scorch- 
ing heat, and the ceaseless buffeting of the 
sand-laden wind, against which we were pow- 
erless to protect ourselves upon the beach, 
which offered not a scrap of shelter, while the 
pitcbing of the tents in the loose sand was 
quite impossible.” 

Volcanic action was everywhere evident. 
Sixteen craters were visible from the point 
where the party stood, from one of which, as 
smooth and straight as a chimney, issued 
clouds of smoke. In attempting to cross a 
lava stream they found themselves in a ‘* per- 
fect labyrinth of pitfalls with brittle walls of 
from some thirteen to sixteen feet in circum 
ference. The upper covering of many of 
these holes was in many places torn asunder, 
revealing the inside, bristling with stalagmite- 
like spikes and edges as sharp as knives.” 

The lake, which they named Rudolf, after 
the late Crown Prince of Austria, proved to 
be not far from two hundred miles long by 
some twenty-five broad. For nearly a month 
they struggled along the dreary eastern shore, 
in imminent risk of perishing for want of food 
and water, until the northern end was reach 
ed. Here they found a habitable and well- 
populated region, but they were unable to 
pass through it, the opposition of the natives 
being too formidable for the greatly weaken- 
ed expedition to overcome. A week's journey 
over a terrible country brought them to the 
shore of the smaller lake, called by them Ste- 
fanie, after the Crown Princess. Little more 
was done, however, than to demonstrate its 
existence, the few poverty-stricken natives 
living near it having no food to sell to the 
caravan, Lieut. von Hohnel climbed a hill on 
its eastern shore, from which the northern ex- 
tremity was dimly visible, and he conjectures 
its size to be seventy-five miles long by fifteen 
broad. The water is very brackish and is evi- 
dently rapidly receding. The beach was strewn 
with fish, ‘‘ which lay about in great quantities 
in various stages of decomposition.” When the 
southern end of Lake Rudolf was again reach 
ed, an attempt was made to explore the west- 
ern coast, which proved to be far less sterile 
than the eastern. Buta famine raged among 
the inhabitants and they refused to sell either 
cattle or grain. At length the retreating ex- 
pedition was reduced to such extremities that 
another raid was ordered and successfully ac- 
complished, though whether the natives lost 
more than their cattle we are not informed. 
No special incident marked the return journey 
to the sea, where the explorers arrived on Oc- 
tober 24, 1888, after an absence of nearly two 
years. 

It is impossible in reading this narrative, 
characterized by much modesty and simplicity, 
not to be struc& with the rare combination of 
the qualities that go to make a good traveller 
and explorer which both Count Teleki and his 
companion possessed. Their expedition will 
rank high in the annals of African travel, if 
not for the importance of their discoveries, for 
the success with which obstacles to which most 
men would have yielded were overcome. Of 
their thoughtfulness for their men there can 
be no question, and, with the two exceptions 
which we have noted, they were apparently al- 
ways considerate and tactful in their dealings 
with the natives. An abstract of some of the 
scientific results of the expedition is given in 
an appendix. These consist of a partial list of 
the collection of specimens of the fauna and 
flora of the regions visited, made by Lieut 
von Hobnel, and containing, among many 
other new species, four of reptiles, fifteen of 
butterflies, and sixty of beetles. He has also 
drawn an admirable map of his route, and 
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given some excellent pictures of the natives 
and their various implements and ornaments 
The hunting scenes are not of equal merit, and 
do not add to the value of the work, whose 
usefulness for reference is increased by a good 
index. 


Readings on the Inferno of Dante. Chietly 
based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola. By the Hon. William Warren Ver 
non, M.A. With an introduction by the 
Rev. Edward Moore. 2 vols. Macmillan. 

THAT the son of Lord Vernon, whose edition 

of Dante remains a marvel of sumptuous- 

ness, should be a Dante scholar of a high 
order, seems but natural. He has already 
edited the ** Purgatorio” ina fashion similar to 
this edition of the * Inferno,” and he hopes to 
complete his work with two more volumes on 
the ‘* Paradiso.” Adequately to review the 
present volume would require time and space 
beyond the limits imposed by the conditions of 

a weekly journal. The * Inferno” contains 4,720 

lines; Mr. Vernon’s commentary thereon ex 

ceeds 1,300 pages: obviously, therefore, we can 
but call attention to his general plan, and cite 

a few specimens culled in ditferent parts of 

the work. 

In brief it may be said, this edition is ency 
clopadic in range, detail, and diffuseness 
The professional annotator dreads nothing se 
much as to omit any references, however tri 
vial, for which he may be accused of lack of 
thoroughness. Accordingly, Mr. Vernon, who 
is most thorough and conscientious, leans al 
ways towards giving too much rather than too 
little. He seems to have in view a reader who 
knows nothing about Dante, or Italian history, 
or ordinary literature, and to devote himself 
to the task of informing such a reader on all 
these themes. Asa result, his volumes are an 
elaborate résumeé of much that has been said 
about the *‘ Inferno.” The Dante scholar will 
find in them a mine of many metals, both pre 
cious and base; the novice will also find in 
them a clue to lead him through the labyrinth 
of allusions. We recall no other editor of a 
world’s masterpiece who has so successfully 
suited his commentary to students of all grades 

Mr. Vernon’s method is as follows: At the 
beginning of each canto he presents in smal! 
capitals the chief contents of the canto; next, 
in a page or two of large type, he shows its 
subdivisions; then, in fine type, he prints a 
few lines of the text; under this, in medium 
type, isan English paraphrase; then, in large 
type, he makes his comments; finally, in foot- 
notes, he adds whatever collateral criticism he 
has not already supplied. This arrangement, 
speaking typograpbically, is far from satisfac 
tory. The fragments of text are so small 
mere acorns compared with the full grown 
oaks of comment—thbat they are hard to find; 
especially when, as often happens, several 
pages of notes come between one fercina and 
the next. In our view, the original should be 
printed so that it could be read consecutively, 
even though this ferced a large part of the 
notes back toan appendix. However excellent 
a commentary may be, it must be properly ar- 
ranged—it must employ the best mechanical 
devices for catching the eve and holding the 
attention—in order that its excellence may 
not be wasted. Mr. Vernon, however, pur 
sues the method of an expositor who, in read- 
ing the text aloud with a class, stops to criti 
cise, or to answer questions, at every line, and 
takes no heed as to the length of his digres- 
sions. This method succeeds admirably in the 
class-room, as any one who had the privilege of 








reading Dante with Mr. Lowell can testify 
but it has serious objections in a printed book 
Coming next to Mr. Vernon's translation, we 


must say that, while it is always intelligent 
is never striking The great qualities of t 
original, its intensity, its brevity its elisions a 
lest through Mr. Vernon s purpose of makir 


logically and syntactically, fair reading pr 





He seems to take it for grat ithat the rea 
will be a person of no imamination, and 
therefore inserts words or phrases t 

the sense. For instance, he translates the 


lowing lines 


E per 
‘ 

Csiro viet eset ‘ 

Qualunqgue priva se del x 


4 


“and therefore in the se« 
pent without avail “ t TT 
demption every one wil Drives | wt 
your world.” Weshould suppose that any 
capable of reading Dante at lw 
quire the explanation L parent ‘ ~ 
dilutions are the essary outes as 
tude to bring Dante within rea 
blest understandin, ('fter 
polation is justitied by the abst eLess 
text, but ina majority of cases it is 
ous A single pwissay ail that the fs at 
story of Francesca, w illustrate s 
Mr. Vernon's ability as a transiat 

** We were ome day re : 
Lancelot, how lowe enchain 
were We, and without anv fea f tw . 
prised. Many a tio 





eves to meet. and our faces an 
but one passage alone Was it that overcame 
us. When we read how the smiling aud 
ed-for lips { Queen Guepervere) were hissed 
by so noble a lover, this ope who never 
shall be parted from me, all trem g Kiss 
me on the moutl Both the book and be w 
wrote it Were a Gallehaut ago betwes 
to us That invY we read on fturthe 

v 17-138 

It is unnecessary to point t how 
Dante's incomparal lines have lost, througt 
dilution and transposition of phrase, in this 
version 

But, after all, Mr. Vernon’s intention is not 
to make a new translation which shall com 
pete with Norton's or with Carlyle’s, but t 


make an edition which shall surpass all other 
English editions of Dante in its notes: and 
herein he has succeeded. His patien md 


fidelity have allowed him to spare no investi- 


gation. He has put each word under the 
microscope of criticism, and has summoned 
Dantists of all ages—from Boccaccio and Ben- 


venuto to Scartaz: 


to corroborate or sup 








plement the information which he has accu 
mulated. How minute he is may be inferred 
from the fact that he takes three pages to 
prove that Latini and not Latino is the cor- 
rect form of the surname of Dante's teacher 
Sometimes we feel that he carries bis pains 
taking too far. as where he subjoins a ‘grim 
diary ~ of Count Ugolino’s death, viz 


‘First day. The prisoners hear the door 
being nailed up, and remain silent all thatday 
and the following night. Second day. Ugolino, 
on the first appearance of dawn, Is so horror 
struck at the emaciated faces of his offspring 
that he gives way to a gesture of frenzy, 
which, being misunderstood by them, they 
offer themselves to him for food: Whereupon 
he relapses into stony silence all that day. 
Third day. Silence and despair. Fourth day. 
Count Gaddo dies. /ufth and Siath days. The 
other three die. Serenth and Lighth days 
Count Ugolino gradually sinking crawls about, 
groping over the dead bodies, which he can 
only feel, but is unable to see. In vain be 
calls upon them to awake. His sufferings at 
length come to an end, and he breathes his 
last.” (vol. i., O41) 


If any reader with a sense of humor should 


smile at this perfectly matter of- fact treat 
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ment of one of the supreme tragic episodes in 
literature, he would deserve sympathy. We 
have ourselves long stood ready to welcome a 
Society for the Prevention of the Desiccation 
of Masterpieces by Prosaic Commentators. 
And yet, since we have not space for citing 
the many instances where Mr. Vernon’s eluci- 
dation is truly pertinent, we would not lay 
undue stress on his defects. ‘‘ Leave some- 
thing to the imagination” is a rule which an- 
notators as well as realistic novelists should 
follow. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Vernon pays 
close attention to the time references and the 
distances mentioned in the epic, with the hope 
of reducing them all to a consistent scheme. 
To follow Dante watch in one hand and 
tape-measure in the other has been a favorite 
amusement with a certain class of his critics. 
We know that he entered Limbo on Good Fri- 
day and emerged at the foot of the Mountain 
of Purgatory on Easter morning—having tra- 
versed a distance of several thousand miles 
through the interior of the Earth. As much 
of his journey was made on foot, and was in- 
terrupted by conversations. with the damned, 
it is obvious that no rate of speed possible to 
terrestrial pedestrians can satisfactorily ac- 
count for the distance traversed. Therefore, 
the present writer has always regarded the use 
of time-piece and tape-measure as futile. He 
has also deemed it quite as unimportant whe- 
ther, at a given point, Dante turned to the right 
or the left, as whether, when Job sat down 
on his ash-heap, he faced east or west. Dante 
has succeeded in making every step of the 
journey described by him vivid: to dissect the 
process by which he has produced this illusion, 
to discover inconsistencies, to warn the reader 
that it would be humanly impossible to walk 
six or seven thousand miles in three days— 
even with an occasional Geryon-flight—seems 
to us to belong to the province of trivialities. 


’ However, in an encyclopedic work like Mr. 


Vernon’s these matters may properly be men- 
tioned, and he somewhat disarms our criticism 
by declaring that ‘‘ the Divina Commedia is a 
vision, and allowance must therefore be made 
for the marvellous and the impossible.” 

His volumes are enriched by two steel en- 
gravings of the death mask of Dante; by pic- 
tures of the font in the Baptistery at Pisa, and 
of the Torre della Fame in 1507; by plans of 
the Wheel of Fortune and ‘of the Broken 
Bridge in the Sixth Bolgia ; by three different 
charts of the Dantesque Hell; by Rossini’s 
music to Francesca’s story, and by a map of 
Italy in Dante’s time. The introduction con- 
tains short essays on the cosmography of Dante 
on the symmetrical plan of the epic, on the 
data of the ‘‘ Inferno” and its beauties, and on 
Dante’s itinerary. There are also chronologi- 
cal tables and a bibliography. From all this it 
will be seen that he has gathered material in- 
dispensable to every English-speaking student 
of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ If we have given un- 
due space to criticising the defects of his ency- 
clopeedic method, it is because we believe that 
it would be possible to present the same mate- 
rial much more compactly than he has done, 
and that, in these days of exorbitant annota- 
tion, brevity has become an unheeded virtue. 
Moreover, as he is engaged on a new edition 
of the ‘‘ Purgatorio” and on an edition of the 
‘** Paradiso,” he may be induced to practise re- 
straint. His modesty, his fairness, his pains- 
taking, and his enthusiasm entitle him to the 
esteem of every lover of Dante. 








Origins in Williamstown. By Arthur Latham 
Perry, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Williams College. Scribners. 


WILLIAMSTOWN got its name in 1765, and the 
college that has done most to give the name re- 
nown was founded twenty-eight years later; 
yet in these six hundred substantial pages 
Prof. Perry gets only in sight of the latter 
event, and, indeed, devotes the bulk of his 
book to the time when the northwestern cor- 
ner of Massachusetts was an Indian pass, then 
the site of Fort Massachusetts, and first set- 
tled as the town of West Hoosac. A treat- 
ment at once minute and discursive is required 
to expand the meagre tale into such ample pro- 
portions. All is fish that comes to Prof. Perry’s 
net, and its cast is tremendous. It is.only the 
severest self-restraint which keeps him from 
narrating the seven years’ war at length, as he 
is fully conscious of its relation to the burning 
of the first Fort Massachusetts. But into 
other digressions he plunges, despite frequent 
apologies, with evident delight. One Indian 
foray suggests another, the architecture and 
remains of one fort lead on to comparisons 
with those of half-a-dozen others, and before 
one gets through he comes to feel that the his- 
tory of the colonies and of a good part of Eu- 
rope was somehow subtly determined in the 
valley of the Hoosac. 

But the volume is by no means an example 
of pure antiquarian triviality. Antiquarian 
triviality, and whimsicality, antiquarian or 
other, it contains in plenty, but withal it yields 
the peaceable fruits of solid research continued 
through forty years of enthusiastic devotion to 
town and college. - The note of personal loyal- 
ty and championship is, in truth, prominent 
throughout. The north line of western Massa- 
chusetts was ordered by the Privy Council in 
1740 to be run “‘due west” from Pawtucket 
Falls. But ‘‘Hazen’s line,” run the next year, 
held really 1° 45’ north of west, thus saving to 
Williamstown about one-third of its area, 
which would have gone to Vermont. With a 
turn worthy of Thomas Fuller, Prof. Perry 
speaks of this as ‘‘a blessed error of the com- 
pass.” So, later on, when a citizen farmer 
drifted away from the town and out of this 
history in search of richer fields, the author, 
with an unwavering loyalty which is enough 
to put Judge Nott with his abandoned farms 
to shame, professes to be quite at a loss to ac- 
count for the man’s dissatisfaction with his 
perpendicular Williamstown acres. On the 
situation and picturesque glories of the town 
he wreaks himself in lover-like fashion for six- 
ty-eight pages, and can pay no higher compli- 
ment to his dearest friend than to give his 
name to some unpreémpted rock or point. 

The main historical value of the book con- 
sists in its full story of the strategic position 
of the Hoosac Valley in relation to the French 
and Indians on the north and the Dutch on 
the west, and in its collection of every scrap of 
evidence bearing on the personality and fami- 
ly of Col. Ephraim Williams, commander of 
Fort Massachusetts, leader of the Massachu- 
setts men in the Lake George expedition, and 
founder (by will) of the college. College- 
founding seems to have run in the blood, as 
his cousin, Israel Williams, ‘‘ the monarch of 
Hampshire,” got a charter from Gov. Ber- 
nard in 1762 for ‘‘Queen’s College,” to be 
located in Northampton, Hatfield, or Hadley. 
Israel’s motives were not unmixed benevo- 
lence, as he was miffed at Harvard for having 
printed his son’s name too far down the social 
scale in the catalogue. But the Harvard lob- 
byists of the day were too much for him, and 












got the Governor to invalidate the charter; all 
which did not prevent the tradition of there 
having once been a ‘‘ Queen’s College” in Hat- 
field. A nonogenarian resident of that town 
vehemently assured Prof. Perry in 1880: 
“There used to be a college here, and I have 
seen it myself.” The history of the college 
that a Williams succeeded in founding, Prof. 
Perry proposes to write in a volume to follow. 





Basal Concepts in Philosophy. By Alexan- 
der T. Ormond, Professor in Princeton. 
Scribners. 1894. 


THE purpose of this work is to propose a cer- 
tain modification of the Hegelian system, sug- 
gested by studies in philosophical theology. 
The modification cuts pretty deep, being no 
less than the identification of Being and Spi- 
rit, two of the primary categories of the He- 
gelian logic. It is to be accomplished by 
some alteration of the Hegelian dialectic 
which is not by any means rendered clear, far 
less justified. In fact, clearness and conclusive- 
ness are the two qualities this book can boast 
the least. An ordinary person, should he be 
condemned to read it, might fancy he caught a 
glimpse of meaning here and there; but one 
who has devoted a year or two to the study of 
philosophy, upon a modern method, will find it 
utterly unprofitable. An accomplished think- 
er may make some little use of the work, not- 
withstanding its grievous faults of logic. 

Attempts to reform Hegelianism ought to 
be encouraged and treated benevolently. All 
things are to be known by their fruits; and 
certainly never idea had a fairer, fuller trial 
than the Hegelian system. All Germany went 
into it for a generation, and the fruit was dis- 
appointment and disgust. How could trial be 
fairer ? And if any question is ever to be re- 
garded as pretty nearly set at rest-—set at rest 
until some very unexpected new evidence pre- 
sents itself—must not this question be so re- 
garded among the first ? 

At the same time, very few minds that have 
examined the matter with attention look upon 
Hegelianism with exactly the same eyes as up- 
on astrology, or even as the majority of the 
very small number of persons who have con- 
scientiously examined the evidence about 
ghosts look upon that belief. On the contrary, 
although historic experience condemns Hege- 
lianism as a method and a ruling tendency, it 
does go to show that where Hegelianism, while 
having a certain influence, has not been strong 
enough to turn men from common-sense hu- 
mility in regard to external nature, its in- 
fluence has many a time been beneficial. Soit 
is probably safe to say that the indefinite con- 
geries of minds that partake ef the real spirit 
of investigating science (not mere readers of 
scientific results), but at the same time are well 
versed in the world’s philosophical thought, 
are inclined to think that Hegelianism, how- 
ever wrong on the whole, yet contains 
something not without value if it could be 
singled out. It is easy enough to point at 
elements of the position of Hegelians and 
other metaphbysicians that are quite irre- 
concilable with the position of scientific men. 
All scientific men (except some pure mathema- 
ticians) have a very unaffected reverence for 
nature—so genuine, indeed, that it is often sub- 
conscious—which causes them to surrender 
their dearest beliefs at nature’s hest. But the’ 
idealists, as a body, as well as some other meta- 
physicians, look upon things external with a 
sort of contemptuous disdain, and regard na- 
ture as rather a bore. This self-poise deprives 
them of the only means whereby they could 
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proceed from falsehood to truth. As long as 
philosophers are bred in seminaries where any 
species of infallibilism is taught, or imitate 
others so bred, such will be the main result. 
Theirs will be systems founded on egotism, 
embodying whims of more or less artistic 
symmetry, but destitute of the power of 
growth. On the other hand, it is not difficult 
to indicate general features of Hegelianism 
in respect to which it harmonizes better with 
the general principles of science than do 


_ most of the other philosophical systems. Here 


there seem to be ideas of real power. Here is 
something which in time must grow and choke 
the parasitical errors of the system. The diffi- 
culty is to give the thing the first start. 
Whether that can be done by any attempt to 
improve the agreement of Hegelianism with 
theology (such is the aim of this volume), may 
very well be doubted. We should be more in- 
clined to look for the first buds of regenerate 
Hegelian life on such a tree as that of Mr. 
Ritchie, the author of ‘ Darwin and Hegel.’ 

We shall not advise many of our readers to 
try to solace their leisure by reading Prof. Or- 
mond’s not too perspicacious, nor too vigorous, 
nor too agreeably written volume. Two things 
are specially urged in it which may make some 
persons curious to look over the work—one the 
idea that personality is essential to being, the 
other that Nothingness has a sort of reality. 
Wesimply mention these, without saying that 
we think they are skilfully defended. 





Roger Williams: The Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty. By Oscar S. Straus, author of 
‘The Origin of the Republican Form of Gov- 
ernment in the United States.’ The Century 
Co. 1894. Pp. xvii, 257. 

THE appearance of this biography of one of the 
strictest of the New England Independents, from 
the pen of one who bears aname that links him 
to another race than that of New England, is a 
testimony to the wide sympathy characteristic 
of modern scholarship. Mr. Straus has dili- 
gently gathered the biographical facts regard- 
ing the founder of Providence, and has pre- 
sented them in a simple and readable narra- 
tive, constituting a small volume of rare excel- 
lence of typography, and warmly eulogistic of 
its subject. 

It has been the fate of Williams, beyond that 
of any other of the founders of New England, 
to be treated from diametrically opposing 
points of view, and this contrariety is nowhere 
more apparent than in the story of the cru- 
cial episode of his checkered experience—his 
banishment from Massachusetts. Though the 
opposing historians have not always come from 
the respective States, there has arisen regard- 
ing Williams what may be called in general a 
Massachusetts and a Rhode Island school of in- 
terpretation—the one dwelling on the political 
causes of his banishment, the other represent- 
ing him as primarily a martyr to freedom of 
conscience. Mr. Straus belongs to the latter, 
holding that ‘‘the cause of his banishment” lay 
in his maintenance that the ‘‘ civil power has no 
jurisdiction over conscience”; and Mr. Straus 
finds in this principle the motive of about all 
that Williams did. 

Something of this divided point of view is 
due to the peculiar combination of qualities 
in Williams himself—a combination which 
seems to a modern mind almost a contradic- 
tion. Like Robert Browne, whom he in many 
ways resembled, but who, unlike Williams, be- 
came outwardly reconciled to the party he op- 
posed, Williams combined an ultra-Separatist 
hostility to the Church of England with the 





doctrine of the non-interference of the civil 
powers in matters of conscience. On the one 
hand, Browne and Williams were narrow in 
their sympathies to a degree which cost them 
the good-will of the great Puritan party, and 
which made their ministry everywhere divi- 
sive by reason of its opinionativeness; on the 
other hand, they were in advance of their 
times in perceiving the proper line of demarca- 
tion between Church and State. 

From a modern standpoint, or even from the 
point of view of the discussions over toleration 
in England after the Westminster Assembly 
had begun its work, Williams stands forth 
most conspicuously for his doctrine of ‘* soul- 
liberty.” But it may well be questioned whe- 
ther that appeared his most conspicuous tenet 
to the Massachusetts men of 1631-35 who ban- 
ished him from their jurisdiction. That trait 
was indeed recognized ; but in the speech, 
quoted by Mr. Straus, in which Gov. Haynes 
enumerated Williams's offences and spoke his 
sentence, and of which Williams, who reported 
it, affirmed, “I acknowledge the particulars 
were rightly summed up,” the limitation of the 
authority of magistrates to civil affairs is 
placed last, and Williams's attack upon the 
patent, upon the oath, and upon the lawfulness 
of hearing ministers of the Church of England 
are all given precedence. There is every rea 
son to believe that the Governor's speech rep- 
resented the case as it lay in the minds of 
Massachusetts men at the time of Williams's 
banishment. Their charter was in danger of 
English attack, they had tried to strengthen 
their threatened commonwealth by an oath, 
they were not willing (in general) to regard 
their English compatriots as in an anti-Chris- 
tian state ; and Williams's opposition to the 
views of his fellow-countrymen on these points 
was, to their thinking, fully as dangerous as 
his doctrine of soul-liberty. It was quite as 
much, if not mcre, the cause of his banish- 
ment. The chief fault of Mr. Straus’s book is 
that he fails to give due weight to these facts 
and others like them. He has judged Wil- 
liams’s relations to the men of his age by what 
posterity finds most valuable in his teaching, 
rather than by what. actually appeared most 
conspicuous to his contemporaries of 1635. 
With all his carefulness of biographic detail, 
Mr. Straus’s book produces the impression of a 
eulogy of an ideal, rather than of a full-round- 
ed picture of the actual, man. 

Mr. Straus agrees with Mr. Waters in hold- 
ing that Williams was a Londoner by birth, 
but the year of his nativity he would fix as 
1607, on the ground that Williams could not 
have become a scholar of the Charterhouse 
School, as he did in June, 1@21, if over four- 
teen years of age at that time. To sustain 
this view, Mr. Straus gives what certainly 
seems a strained interpretation to Williams's 
own statements regarding his age; and while 
his theory may be correct, the query may 
properly be raised whether the rules of the 
Charterhouse were so strict as to prevent the 
admission of a protégé of its powerful benefac- 
tor, Sir Edward Coke, even if over the cus- 
tomary age. Certainly he was an exceedingly 
youthful reporter if the short-hand notes of 
**Sermons and Speeches in the Star Chamber ™ 
which won him Coke's attention were taken 
before he was fourteen 


Suicide and Insanity: A Physiological and 
Sociological Study. By S. A. K. Strahan, 
M.D., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Sonnenschein & Co, 
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matter, a man wakeful in the stillness of th: 
night is apt to ponder upon Sleep's elder sis 
ter. One listening to the first wail of life has 
a curious longing to know more of the other 
world from whith the spark of vitality has 
floated. When a full flame goes out as the new 
spark kindles, it is a double mystery, Who 
sees a strong man transformed into insensitiy 

flesh, as in his responsible and responsive ca 
pacity he disappears from our association be 
fore the point of a dagger, or a few grains of 
poison, and who watches the helpless and hope 

less invalid keep his own flickering ray un 
extinguished, must ache, if he has any thought 
to solve the principles, if there be such, under 

lying this paradox, What is beyond, and how 
it comes into relation with us, whether an 
abyss of gloom, a cloudless realm of happiness, 
or the negative repose of nirvana, has both at 
traction and repulsion, like the qualities of 
electricity, for the incorporeal element that be 
lieves itself immortal. But this possible im 
mortality is reached only through the portal 
of a positive death. May a man from curios) 
ty, from principle, or from despair, lay aside 
at his own pleasure the mortal robe that at 
once masks and gives identity to the lighter 
essence’ The robe being drawn aside by ne 
cessity, or thrown off by caprice, is the spirit 
volatilized, or may its individuality be pre 
served > Does a Higher Power resent the in 
trusion of the immortal part unsummoned by 
apn agent foreign to itself’ Does voluntary 
departure from this life place the soul in 
jeopardy ° 
of his reason close upon himself the irrevoca 
ble door that shuts out the light of this world 
Does not suicide, ipso facto, 


May a man in the full exercise 


proclaim men 
tal unsoundness * Queries dense as a Norway 
forest at once receive and bewilder the inquirer 
who steps out of the beaten path worn by the 
unreasoning multitude. 

Every suicidal act is rational or irrational 
in its essence. It is begging the question to 
stamp suicide with the seal of insanity. To 
soothe the feelings of survivors to whom sui- 
cide is equivalent to murder, or because in 
their eyes life is so precious that its volun- 
tary renunciation is inconceivable, juries of 
inquest almost invariably append ‘ while 
temporarily insane” to a verdict of suicide. 
This may be a relic of the age when self-de- 
struction carried with it spiritual and tempo- 
ral penalties. It is a nice question how far 
sound judgment may overcome instinctive love 
of life, how far that love may be set aside 
by reason. ‘The first law of nature” is a 
phrase, not a fact; or, if a fact, it may re- 
ceive its justification in its apparent violation. 
The man who evades the torture of fatal fire 
by leaping to certain death a hundred feet be- 
low, is not called a suicide. Would it be more 
suicidal to drive a dagger into his own heart 
as the flames seize his final refuge in the burn- 
ing tower’ Does the white man who uses his 
last shot to avoid the deadly torture that a 
savage foe invariably inflicts, commit suicide 
any more really than in expending that shot to 
reduce those swarming enemies by one’ Al» 
ruptness is no necessary element of self-de- 
struction. Is Father Damien giving up hislife 
by a continous surrender to the claims of lep- 
rosy; is the martyr who obstinately, or he- 
roically, refuses allegiance to a heterodox doc- 
trine while judicial death lies awaiting his de- 
cision; is any saviour of a helpless individual 
or of a race, who, by a sudden impulse or 
by deliberate principle, sacrifices himself that 
others may live, a suicide? That the suicidal 
act is not literally self-inflicted does not de- 
stroy its essential character. He who plots 
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against himself so that a friend who believes 
he is using blank cartridges actually shoots 
him, is the real actor in the tragedy, The Cur- 
tius who leaps into the chasm to save Rome, 
the rear-guard that by its own destruction 
allows thgmain body to escape, the Winkel- 
ried who harvests a sheaf of Austrian spears, 
are virtual suicides; but by all human stan- 
dards they are heroes. 

The motive through which life is relinquish- 
ed determines the quality of the act. That is 
to say, the exchange of an individual life for 
the sake of another or of a principle is not 
true suicide, It may be a useless sacrifice, but 
in its essence it has nothing in common with 
self-destruction where attainment is its own 
ultimate aim. This true suicide is irrational, 
and is divided into that where there is distinct 
insanity, where there is an uncontrollable im- 
pulse in that particular direction closely akin 
to insanity, and where the mental balance is so 
easily disturbed as to bring this impulse into 
existence by ashock ora strain. These really 
are variants of the one condition. 

It is to the conditions leading to true suicide 
that the interesting book before us is chiefly giv- 
en up. The perfectly sound conclusion is reach- 
ed that irrational suicide is usually the outcome 
of mental deterioration which either has been 
inherited or has been developed by indulgence 
in vice. This last also frequently means conti- 
nuous mental as well as moral deterioration ; 
and the cultivation of the unfit by modern so- 
ciety, the breeding into damaged stock, gene- 
rates offspring more and more impelled to go 
wrong. The irrational suicide is not necessari- 
ly a lunatic in other ways, but his family 








chain before and after him usually has many 
ill-forged links. The benevolence of the era, 
keeping alive the mental and moral cripples 
that natural selection would eliminate, has 
much to do with this offence against nature. 
The moral, the legal, and the sociological 
aspects of suicide are intelligently discussed in 
this volume, whose main conclusions are giv- 
en above, 





A Manual of the Study of Documents to es- 
tablish the individual character of Handwrit- 
ing and to detect Fraud and Forgery, in- 
cluding several new methods of research. 
By Persifor Frazer, Docteur és sciences na- 
turelles, Officier de Vinstruction publique 
(France), Correspondant der k. k. Reichs- 
anstalt zu Wien, etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co, 1894. Illustrated. 


Tus book is unfortunate in its abbreviated 
title, ‘A Manual of the Study of Documents,’ 
which conveys little idea of the contents. The 
author says in his introduction that, owing to 
his ‘‘ inability to find a less pretentious title 
for this little work, he has ventured to call it 
a manual or handbcok,” and it certainly isa 
most complete handbook of the subject as set 
forth in the title-page. It is made more useful 
than very many of its class by an unusually 
full index, enabling the reader to refer to the 
miputest matter upon which he wishes to re- 
fresh his memory. Every point bearing upon 
the detection of forgery appears to be covered, 
from the character of writing as affected by 
the position of the arm, to the depth and 
width of the furrows in the paper made by 


different pens, and the most minute examina- 
tion and tests of ink. Methods of detecting 
erasures made by scraping, rubbing, or wash- 
ing are enlarged upon; and a chapter devoted 
to the ‘‘ Hesitation and Tremor of Feebleness, 
Illiteracy and Fraud” is well worth careful 
study. Figures and photographic plates 
illustrating the points dwelt upon greatly help 
the text. A chapter ‘‘Concerning the Laws 
relating to the Testimony of Experts on Hand- 
writing” contains an extract froy, Stephen’s 
‘Law of Evidence,’ some decisions, and refer- 
ence to nearly one hundred others. Incident- 
ally, much information is given in regard to 
paper, ink, and composite photography, and 
recording-officers or persons drawing wills or 
documents intended to be permanent will find 
valuable information in the few pages devot- 
ed to characteristics and the testing of ink. 
Altogether the book is a most valuable one for 
all who have to do with mercantile paper or 
legal documents, and cannot fail to interest 
any one who desires to extend his general in- 
formation. 
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ye ipal but not the sole attraction of these tales. 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: *‘ I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1, 
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(Continued from page iti.) 
HACKETTSTOWN 
INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


College preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Best batlding of its class. Music, Art, Flocution, Labo 
ratory. Two gymnasiums. Location unsurpassed. Terms 
moderate. Catalogue free. 

ev. GEO. H.  WEEFREY, D.D., Pres. 


cn FEMALE | 


GLENDALE &5iMé. 


ForTy-FIRST YEAR BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL LOCA 
TION. Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Full course 
of study, PREPARATORY AND COLLEGIATE. Best facili 
ties in Music, ART, ete., with home care and supervi 
<< __ a. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, Ohio. 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth year, begins WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 12. It is expected that the new Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories and the Gymnasiums—one for 
irls and one for boys—will then be opened. Address 
he Headmaster, South Braintree, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMIN. ARY, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
An excellent home school for girls, limited to 50. For 
full partic ulers and ey circular, address 
HORACE M. WILLARD, Se.D., Prine apal. 








NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any college. 
Coens Sept. 27. Address Mr. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 

1407 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton. Cornell, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Potnt. 24th 
year begins Sept. 19. JOHN C. RIC E, Ph.D, Principal. 
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MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Next term begins Sept. 19, 1894. Apply to 
WI. VERBECK, President. 


W KL LS COL LE GE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. 

Three Full Courses of Study. senile beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


LAKE ERIE, SEMINARY, 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


Wellesley yews cane 


HE SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Tll., with 
Conservatory of Music and School of Art, now tn 
42 2 d year since incorporated. Send for free Oread. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


For Young Women. 37th year Sept. 25. Six courses and 
Prep. Music, Art, E Eloc u., »Phys. Cul. $2 70. Jos.E. Kina, D.D. 
Bingham School for Boys, Ly » 
Established in 1793. > ASHEVILLE, § 
1793 Major R. BrncHam. Superintendent 1894 
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Teachers, etc. 
AA YOUNG LADY WHO COMPLETES 


her course of study in Paris this summer, wishes 
at engagement for the fall and winter in New York 
city as visiting governess in a family. English, Latin, 
French, and the Piano. W.H.C., care the Nation. 





] 7ANTED — LIBRARIAN. — MUST 


be entirely competent to manage the business 
and direct the cataloguing of a large library. Address 
with references, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINors, Champaign, Il! 
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Teachers, etc. 


A TEACHER (French, Mustc, and Sin 
a ing) wants a position Has taught in France an: t 
America. Boston, Cambridge, and references 
Certificat de Sorbonne. Mme FI care Nation 


Ca 1R OF GREEK OR PHILOSOP/: } 
by a specialist. Experience. “ Courses in Philose 
phy” sent on request. INSTRUCTOR, Box 41, Wynecote, Pa 

HARLES W. STONE, Tuter fer Har 


vard, 65 Cheatnut Street, Roaton 


,ation. 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH. 


df ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FubTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT oO. Fisk & Co 


HE NEW AMERIC. TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers see RE and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. Rueeaies & Co. (Palace Hotel Bullding), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY) 
has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sey 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 2:1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 





MERICANAND FOREIGN?» or 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
Ae me. schools, and families. MimiaM CoYRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave.. cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


TATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA 

TION, Miss CrostHwatt, Prop., cor. Church and 

High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading Sehoo! 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8 
Estab ished 1855 3 Fast 4th St. N.Y 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address 


ys MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers THomas, M’g’r 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


4 A apy iS valuable in proportion to its 
< Ln 4 I ve NOV influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells Th rf is something, but if 
you about them fe it is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom ; ae . 

990 982799 
mends you, that is more. Ours R. COMMECH as 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all Kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Cart Lanpses, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer 
ences. Olustrated pamphieta sent on application 


BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME. Conveniently 
located; excellent table. Moderate terms (4-6 mk 
about $1-$1 50 room and full board per jay; yO 150 
mk. per month Spevial factlities for learning Ger 
man. Rest European and American references 

Fri. FANNY BRK, 
BERLIN S. W.. Halleschestr. 20 


TRAVELERS CREDITS. 
To save cost, time, and trouble, use 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Good anywhere in the world at face value without spe 
cial identification. 





I etters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

nr and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Austrailia, and the West Indies; 

also make collections and tissue Commer 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Att. all parts of the world 


Brown, Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 50 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 











v 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 





Sr2 > \ Vor’ 

~whool and Coll Text. Books, Metionaries, a 
Grammars of Ancient an! Modern Languages 

FLCOGEL’S Great German and English Dict . 
ry. 3 vols. Special terms f 1 . 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler anit ther Cic ‘ 
French, English, Italian Diethonartes 

Teubner and Tauchnitz G K athl La Tr 

Mail-orders for Books, I s r is ~ 
Celve lmmediate attention 
LONDON, PARIS LEIPZIG NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as w as ra 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals 

Subscriptions to Pertodicals rece, 

Lowest rates, quick delivery 


Send for Catalogue 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, WoC 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes 


Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


A — 





saat s Old Bo 


No 9 South oth Street 


ck 


? . 
fy ~.99° 
A S078, 


(First door below Market St PHILADELPHIA 
FE. W. CHRISTERN, 
DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


4 Fifth Ave. between USth and 20th Sta, New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnita’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
fasued. ’ 


if vou + dirtmeas NCH BOOKS, 

f any ’ n—S B Stan 
Books, N : WILLIAM | R. 
aaron Publisher and Importer, 851 
wa 8§3 SIXTH AV ENU E = (48th a 
NEW —e Catalogue on 


for ” Aroma — 
j 72a 


—— BROS. & CO.., 


13 WEST 24TH ST... NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Rooks. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues matied on ce 
mand. New boos received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Booms, Etchings, Prints, Photos, ete. 
Special importations to order 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request 
&#™ Attention ts called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTAN 
31 U cin Square, New York. 


{ LD Bt )( KS We make a specialty of bunting 


up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small librartes for cash. If you want any 
thing in the boo line write to us. Monthly bat of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KOEHLER. NEUMANN & (C().. Foretan Bookaes 


++ lers and Import 
ers, 149A Tremont Street Roston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from ome, 
Paria, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc 


Vi 


The Nation. 


[Vol. 59, No. 1515 








Around the World. 
A superbly illustrated monthly magazine of travels, 
exploration, and natural history. 
EDITED BY PROP. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
CONTENTS OF THE MIDSUMMER NUMBER. 
American Lake Scenery; A Reminiscence of Indian 
Travel; AS in the Pyrenees; The Snow-fall on Moun- 
tains; The Yellowstone Park; Notes on the Maps of the 
ite and Adirondack Mountains; The Work of Cla- 
clers; Trée-Forms as Determined by Water Supply; The 
Azores as @ Health Resort; A Sunday on Pike's Peak; 
The Disa ce and Protection of the Chamois; 


Notes on Mountains and Mountaineering; Hints to the 
Traveller and Notes on the Appliances of Travel. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, 15 cents. 
THE CONTESFPORARY PUB. CO., 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 


HUNT’S CONCRETE GEOMETRY 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The definitions and elementary concepts are to be 
taught concretely, by much measuring, by the making 
of models and diagrams by the pupil, as suggested by 
the text or by his own invention. 


100 pages. Boards, 30 cents, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
a. M.to5 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


A History of the Indian Wars 


With the First Settlers of the United States to the Com- 
te War. Together with an — 
dix not before added to this History, contain! nter- 
esting accounts of the Battles fo t by Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. With two Plates. Rochester, N. Y.: 1828. Two 
hundred conien at $2 00 each, were reprinted for 
EORGE P. HUMPAREY, Rochester, N Y. 

















American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitun @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. Ge Division Visitor, 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sec' an tem 
come 5 paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
ok eS. om aa. 
MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 
51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 


Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS. and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 


Chea and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Protcnsers. and Students. Best references. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. W.E. Soman, 22 E. 16th St.,.New York. 


° Subscriptions to f ri- 
Foreign Books, odicais Tauchnits British au. 
thors. Cai es on appli- 


cation. CaRL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., 











OOKS AT COST to shareholders. No 

liability. Catalogue free. Social Science our spe- 

cialty. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 





PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all ies, 
rices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. R. KINS, 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N. Y. 





2 5 C each, —‘ Scarlet Letter,’ ‘Uncle Tom's 

: “ By ** Woman in White,’ ‘ Under Two ress, 
‘Lorna ne, F: ° 
Mailed promptly. 


INDERGARTEN supPLiEs 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rgth St., N. Y. 


*Romola,’ ‘East Lynne,’ ‘H 
PRATT, 12th St., 6th Ave., N.Y. 











makes the home circle complete. This 


great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and health to every member of tae 
family. A 25c. package makes 56 gal- 
lons. Be sure and get the genuine. 


Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada, 


Send 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book. 


NAGE 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
AND DURABILITY. 








Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 





H.-H. UPHAM-&CO-: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN: BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


54 South: Fifth: Ave:near Bleecker St. 
* NEW * YORK’ 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
pm anywhere for examination. Exchanging a spe- 
claity. Monthly payments, 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 48 Liberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 

ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HovuauTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s List included in 
the Model (“A. L. A.”) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any address. 4 Park St., Boston. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 
A cot at Onteora, Catskill Mountains. One 


large 
room with north light, suitable for an artist. Apply to 
Miss STEARNS, Onteora, Tannersville, Green Co., N. Y. 








ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 

of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged—a com- 
lete set of the Nation now pag po A. 8. CLARK, 34 
ark Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. ready. 





H WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals- 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of all magazines. Fcr 
ice, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. 








~GOLDEN SCEPTR 





PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z, sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. 





CASS REALTY 
CORPORATION. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Capital invested only in productive real estate in 
the city of New York. 

This Corporation is organized for the purpose of 
providing a safe and profitable method of investing 
money for persons of limited means, and it is be- 
lieved that no safer or better way can be found than 
in the purchase and holding of well-located and pro- 
ductive real estate in the city of New York. 

The Capital Stock is divided into Common and Pre- 
ferred shares of the par value of one hundred dol- 
lars each. 

The Preferred shares are entitled to dividends at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, payable 
quarterly, and to a preference for principal. 

The investor has the advantage of knowing that 
the property of the Corporation is always in sight and 
can be readily located and inspected, that its value 
is permanent and easily ascertained, that the income 
is certain. 

For people who seek safety and permanence, to- 
gether with a moderate return, this investment 
recommends itself. 

Common and Preferred shares are now offered at 
the par value of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each, 
in large or sfnall amounts. Payments may be made 
in installments. ; 

Application must be made to 


Cass Realty Corporation 
No. 5037 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RIcK CHASE. Vol. I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net; postage 


24 cents. nt on receipt of price b: 
JOHN K. LORD. Hanover, N. 8. 





Q9%%7 
* PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 








